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ie strivings of Continental archi- 
tects for originality in the way 
of reinforced concrete architecture 
have given birth to designs which are 
grotesque or merely fanciful according 
to national temperament and feeling, and 
the efforts of American architects to 
evolve a distinctive style for reinforced 
concrete have not been more successful 
than their preceding attempts to do the 

same thing for structural steel. 
_ British architects have been content, 
In our opinion very wisely, to play the 
Walting game and to abstain from the 
endeavour to create a new architectural 
style by the simple but unproductive 
method of sitting down and trying to 
evolve one by inductive reasoning. A 
man might just as well place himself, 
_ in hand, before a drawing-table, 
eae Now I will invent something.” 
cannot be too clearly recognised that in 





Shipping Company’s Offices, Southampton. 


architectonic as in constructive problems 
“Necessity is the mother of invention.” 

This fact at once suggests the question 
whether an original style for reinforced 
concrete is actually necessary. Let us, 
then, consider briefly the form and 


attributes of reinforced concrete as 
manifested by familiar structural 
members. Apart from its outer texture, 


a reinforced concrete column only differs 
from a stone or timber column in the 
respect that its transverse dimensions are 
relatively small, and the difference is 
similarly limited in the case of a beam, 
corbel, or other member subject to flexure, 
and in the case of an arch, vault, or 
structure of like nature. Hence the only 
suggestion made by the mechanical 
properties of reinforced concrete is that 
structural members and elements formed 
of the material may be somewhat more 
slender for equal duty than kindred 
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members and elements of stone or 
timber. Therefore, from this stand- 
point reinforced concrete does not suggest 
a new architectural style or any new 
form of architectural detail. 

We often hear the dictum that re- 
inforced concrete architecture should 
express the distinctive characteristics of 
the material. We have already dealt with 
these from the standpoint of construc- 
tion, and have now only to consider them 
architecturally. To begin with, the steel 
used as reinforcement is always out of 
sight, and, being quite inexpressible, 
nothing is left for expression but mono- 
lithic concrete. 

In order to facilitate matters, we will 
set down the only features capable of 
being brought out in reinforced concrete 
design. These are :— 

(1) Relative slenderness of construc- 
tion. 
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(2) Monolithic continuity. 

(3) Natural texture of concrete. 

Relative slenderness can easily be 
revealed by the designer in the case of 
columns, beams, and various other 
members, but there is no possibility of 
causing the outer surface of a wall to 
indicate the thinness of the material, 
except at window and other openings, 
where close inspection may facilitate 
discovery of this feature. 

Monolithic continuity can readily be 
denoted by avoiding all appearance or 
imitation of the joints, courses, pro- 
jections, and lines fulfilling structural 


requirements in stone and_ timber 
buildings. 
The natural texture of concrete, 


which, of course, may be varied by using 
sand and aggregate of different tints and 
degrees of fineness, can be expressed by 
the simple expedient of leaving the 
surface exposed. 

These three modes of expression 
certainly do not carry the need for, or 
the slightest hint of, a new architectural 
style, while they do suggest the un- 
welcome thought that the most beautiful 
traditional forms of architecture are not 
well adapted for reinforced concrete, or 
vice versi, as the reader may prefer. We 
should not like to state this thought 
as a definite conclusion, for it is quite 
possible that increasing familiarity with 
construction in the new material may 
ultimately lead modern architects to the 
gradual adaptation of accepted forms, or 
the evolution of new forms, which will 
make reinforced architecture an accom- 
plished fact. As far as we can see at 
present, however, this desideratum will 
be the result of artistic genius, and 
not the direct outcome of distinctive 
characteristics exhibited by the material 
in question. 

Familiarity with construction as a first 
step towards characteristic design in 
reinforced concrete is not encouraged by 
the procedure too largely followed to-day. 
Sometimes the architect only decides 
upon the adoption of reinforced concrete 
after a building has been designed on 
lines expressive of masonry pure and 
simple. The Y.M.C.A. Building in Man- 
chester is an example, where, as stated 
by the architects, reinforced concrete 
was adopted as an afterthought owing 
to its convenience and __ structural 
advantages. Again, it often happens 
that the architect evolves his design and 
then enlists the co-operation of a com- 
mercial, or semi-professional, specialist 
to furnish working drawings of the 
reinforced concrete details. As the 
specialist is almost invariably an engineer 
rather than an architect by education 
and training, and as the commercial side 
of his calling predominates, he is not 
qualified and does not think it politic 
to make suggestions on points affecting 
eichlicenaat design, and so is not an 
ideal collaborator. 

Instead of following either of the fore- 
going methods, which we believe to be 
merely tentative and temporary, the 
architect should, after forming a general 
idea of the accommodation to be 
provided by and the proportions of the 
proposed building, sketch out for himself 
the reinforced concrete skeleton and 
enclosing walls in accordance with con- 
structive principles and conforming with 


ee 
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any selected architectural style. The 
treatment of details and the evolution of 
appropriate decorative effects will then 
follow in natural sequence, and the work 
of the reinforced concrete specialist will 
be limited to matters of practical import. 

By proceeding thus, the architect may 
be enabled to break away from the 
common practice, evidenced in con- 
nexion with steel as well as_ with 
reinforced concrete, of creating buildings 
which purport to be masonry structures, 
but in reality are skeletons ot other mate- 
rials simply masked by a skin of masonry. 

We do not say that a masonry-faced 
skeleton necessarily constitutes bad 
architecture, for it must be remembered 
that many fine ancient buildings, among 
which the Colosseum may be cited, are 
of brick faced with stone, and that 
numerous modern buildings of unques- 
tionable merit have been similarly 
treated, the stonework fulfilling a require- 
ment that could not be satisfied by the 
brick or steel which it hides. Neverthe- 
less, our point remains that the method 
of sheathing reinforced concrete in this 
manner, and thereby treating it as a 
purely structural material, can never 
induce its adaptation to architecturally 
traditional forms or to the evolution of 
a new architectural style. 

Reverting to the proposition that the 
architect should learn to think and design 
in reinforced concrete if that material 
seems best fitted for the work in con- 
templation, we may usefully point out 
that while reinforced concrete is excellent 
for ordinary structural members, it is 
not always satisfactory in the form of 
thin exterior curtain walls owing to the 
tendency of these to develop small cracks, 
which, although quite unimpoytant 
structurally, are very undesirable archi- 
tecturally. This characteristic leads to 
the ‘favourable consideration of an 
alternative method embodying the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete skeleton 
supporting brick or stone walls, but left 
exposed as an essential feature of the 
architectural composition, displaying 
honestly the structural duties performed 


‘by, and the real surface and texture 


of, the reinforced concrete work. The 
exterior of a building so designed, with 
reinforced concrete columns connected 
by beams, lintels, or arches, and the 
addition of porches, doorways, balconies, 
window-frames, and other details, would 
be completed by brick or stone curtain 
walls, with such decorative treatment as 
the architect might consider appropriate. 
The conception is not original, and 
merely embodies an idea which is an 
essential feature of early English archi- 
tecture, and to which reinforced concrete 
may be applied just as appropriately 
as oak or timber generally. Moreover, 
the general principle is one capable of 
extension to other styles of architecture. 
On the whole, it seems probable that 
the best method of dealing at present 
with reinforced concrete may be, as 
proposed not long ago by Professor 
Beresford Pite, “the employment of 
traditional architectural forms, suitably 
modified for execution in concrete.” But 
we look forward with confidence to a 
further advance in the future as architects 
gradually bring the influence of their art 
to bear upon a comparatively new 
material and method of construction. 
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Those who hope to create an entire} 
new form of architectural design {5 
reinforced concrete may be reminded 
that in the beginning architecture was 
the result of construction practised dur: 
preceding ages and intended to provide 
solely for physical needs. We cannot 
in the present age expect to attain succes 
by attempting to reverse this natural 
system of evolution by seeking to model 
typical construction out of a mere archi. 
tectural conception. Nor can we arrive 
at a new architectural form without the 
solid foundation of approved construction, 
So long as reinforced concrete building 
construction, as practised by commercial 
firms, has no independent existence, and 
merely follows the lines set by architects 
who, perhaps with a few exceptions, 
make no attempt to design per se ini rein- 
forced concrete, we cannot expect to 
witness the growth of a special archi- 
tectural fori for that material. The only 
way in which such a form can be created 
is for architects to deal first with the 
problem of construction, and then to 
seek artistic mspiration from the results 
achieved. 
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NOTES. 


In a letter to the Hospital 


ps East endorsing the opinion that 
Hospital awards in recent compe- 
Competition. titions, such as the Hast- 


ings Hospital, have w- 
doubtedly displayed a total disregard of 
the practical work for which hospitals 
should be designed, Mr. William Hen- 
man raises an important point of com- 
petition ethics. It may be magnanimous, 
he thinks, on the part of competitors to 
invariably accept the assessor’s awards 
without complaint; “but is it in the 
true interests of the public or of the 
architectural profession?” In_ other 
words, is it treating the public quite 
fairly if when a mistake is made 
those in a position to know allow 
the public to be deceived and to 
imagine that they are getting the 
best design? The public puts confi 
denc2 in the profession and trusts to It 
to select the best design. This confi 
denc2 is seldom misplaced ; but assessors 
being only human, mistakes must some- 
times occur. Should one be made, and 
be deliberately hushed up, would the 
public be entitled to call this a breach 
of confidence ? If a code of professional 
etiquette renders such deception neces 
sary. is that code a sound one? We 
quite see the difficulty. Everyone wishes 
to play the game, and long may the 
wish prevail ; but, nevertheless, the public 
may not see why they should have to 
put up witha bad building in order that 
architects may pride themselves om 
being good sportsmen. Neither sho d 
there be any danger that the sports 
manlike instincts ot the competitors 
might be traded upon to bolster UP 
any particular system of assessing, nO! 
should the competitors be forced to 
choose between their loyalty as citizens 
or as professional men. It 1s certainly 


a question whether the erection ot al 
inferior and inadequate building does 
the eyes 0 
acknowledg: 
fortunate 


not lower the profession in 
the public more than the 
ment and rectification of an un 
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mistake, and whether true loyalty to 
the profession would not choose the 
psser evil. We are, however, entirely 
apposed to the reopening of competitions 
in public, but, all the same, a position 
which should never have arisen should 
not be allowed to continue. Where 
revision is necessary 1t should be by 
a properly-constituted professional tr1- 
tunal. The Competitions Committee of 
the Institute might perhaps be strength- 
ened for this purpose. 





Ir the smashing of the 
largest available sheet of 
plate-glass is to become 
the recognised method of 
calling attention to grievances of every 
description, great changes may be ex- 
pected in the architecture of our shop 
fonts. Smaller panes may again come 
into use, and the esthetic problem of the 
large plate-glass window be solved or 
rather smashed by. the hammer that 
ventilates a grievance and a shop with 
one blow. It is just possible that many 
an architect whose esthetic arguments 
have failed to make an impression on 
a hard-headed race of shop-keepers may 
view with complacency that produced 
by the weightier and more convincing 
argument of the hammer, and be led 
thereby to admire the way in which all 
things work together for good. Or will 
science triumph over reaction with a 
patent hammer-proof glazing, and save 
us from designing down to the level 
of our most downtrodden and from 
illustrating once more the well-worn 
truism that art reflects the manners— 
or lack of manners—of the times and 
cannot advance beyond them? If our 
museums are to be reopened, with their 
contents protected from the fate which 
overtook the Portland vase, some such 
Invention seems needed. But although, 
in the meanwhile, where museums are 
concerned, it is easy to protect the 
nation’s art treasures from the too 
enthusiastic admiration of some of their 
owners by the simple expedient of shut- 
tmg the doors, are there not bronze 
ftock-coated warriors and _ politicians 
adorning our streets, priceless relics of 
the golden age of early Victorian art, 
who stand unprotected at the mercy of 
the hammer ? They may not be so easy 
to break as a Tanagra figure, and there- 
fore may escape, but iron on hollow 
bronze makes almost as soul-satisfying 


4 sound as on glass, so let the authorities 
beware. 


Architecture 
and Window- 
Breaking. 





Ir is uncertain when the 

; hoanngy London Museum, which 

the King visited yesterday, 

will be opened to the public. The un- 
desirable attentions of the window 
smashers are feared. But when the day 
Comes architects will find among the 
things collected many objects of interest. 
ensington Palace and Wren’s Orangery 

Pm are themselves attractive, but 
4 contents of the former building and 
- the new annexe claim a special 
Pugrimage. In the Royal Palace are 
gathered imnumerable relics of London 
oc days, including topographical 
° map engravings, Hollar’s delightful 
ater-colour of “ Westminster Abbey,” 

coer 8 oil, “Southwark Fair,” and 
any of Mr. Norman’s drawings. It is, 

Wever, in the annexe that most-of the 
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objects of architectural importance are 
housed. We do not refer particularly to 
the old Roman boat, found on the site 
of the County Hall, to the prison cells 
from Wellclose-square, or to the various 
excellent models of old buildings, all of 
which are valuable from a constructional 
and historical point of view. We direct 
attention rather to the structural and 
decorative relics which have found their 
way appropriately enough into the new 
Museum. There are balusters, over- 
mantels, a balustrade by Inigo Jones 
from 32, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, less solid 
but more ornamental staircase fittings 
from 2, Portsmouth-street, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and from 34, Redman’s-row, Stepney, 
wooden doorways, linen-fold panelling, 
and four fine oak corbels from a house in 
Wandsworth. These are a few of the 
things which make the annexe instruc- 
tive, and architects will contrive, no 
doubt, to supplement them as oppor- 
tunities occur. 





Ecclesiastical SomE heragaat= a 
wrought _ ecclesiastica 
aeeiciaens sacha tae made by the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s Cripples’ Guild, 
is now on view at 13 and 14, New Bond 
street, London, W. The Guild was 
founded some twelve years ago by the 
Duchess of Sutherland for the purpose 
of giving employment to crippled lads. 
It sought to develop their artistic instinct, 
and to teach them, sorely handicapped as 
they were, how to lead happy and useful 
lives, rather than to look for and lean 
upon charitable relief as the only miti- 
gation of their sufferings. The work on 
view and for sale at the London depot 
proves that the experiment has been 
more than justified, and these lads bid 
fair, in spite of adverse conditions, to 
rival in their productions the delicate 
artistry of past centuries. 
workers in gold, silver, copper, brass, and 
silvered copper and enamels, and they 
can execute architectural fitments, 
repoussé work, etc. The work of the 
Guild is deserving of the support of the 
profession and the public, and we have 
pleasure in calling attention to it. 





A NEW Under-Secretary 
The French of State for Fine Arts has 
inistry of : 
Fine Arts. Deen appointed in France. 
His name is M. Léon 
Bérard ; he is thirty-six and a successful 
avocat ; he has also been a Deputy since 
1910. He has, further, occupied the 
position of a former private secretary to 
the present Prime Minister. According to 
the Temps, he has had something to do 
with men of letters and artists generally. 
His qualifications for his present position 
would therefore seem, on the face of it, 
somewhat negligible; and a similar 
appointment in England would no doubt 
encounter a good deal of criticism. But 
in France the position of art is held in 
higher general estimation than here. It 
would be difficult to find in that country 
a man who possesses the qualifications of 
a barrister who does not also possess the 
respect common to his countrymen for 
artistic effort. Apart from that, his 
position as a barrister in the social 
economy is certainly not higher than an 
artist’s ; a man who professes law gains 
no more respect from his. fellow-man 
than he who professes art. In these 
circumstances there is something to 
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be said for the appointment of a man 
with a legal training. He may be able 
to balance issues with greater nicety and 
to distinguish with some discernment the 
various values of expert advice which it 
will be necessary for him to seek in the 
employment of his office. 


—_ 
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[This is an illustration of the plumb-rule used in laying 

the foundation-stone of the L.C.C. Hall. It is the 

work of the Bromsgrove Guild, who also made the 

mallet, the level, and the bronze casket in which 

the coins and documents deposited under the founda- 
tion-stone were placed. | 


—_e-o-e———_ 
ROMAN REMAINS IN BRITAIN. 

Professor F. J. Haverfield lectured on “‘ The 
Discoveries of Roman Remains in Britain in 
1912,” at the British Academy recently, and in 
the course of his remarks he said there had been 
only one excavation on a great scale in 1911, 
that of Corbridge. Silchester and Caerwent 
were now finished for the present; Verulam 
had fallen through ; Wroxeter, though in active 
preparation, had not yet been begun. Instead, 
there had been a most regrettable mass of more 
or less abortive work—excavations planned 
but never commenced, or commenced with 
Soe means and inexperienced supervisers, 
or left for years with their results undescribed. 
The last year or so had seen much of this, and 
it did no honour to British archeology. 


GERMAN EXCAVATIONS AT MILETUS. 
The Berlin Correspondent of the Times writes 
that Dr. Theodor Wiegand, the Director of the 
Berlin collections of antiquities, recently gave 
an account before the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences of the principal results of the recent 
German excavations at Miletus and on the site 
of the neighbouring Temple of Apollo at 
Branchidae. After some account of the work 
on the prehistoric settlement of Miletus he 
described the good progress made with the 
excavation of the Hellenistic town. A building 
of delicate Corinthian work has been brought to 
light in the south market. The clearing of the 
Serapeion has been completed, and the frag- 
ments of the entablature and pediment of the 
entrance hall of six columns can be pieced 
together. A copy of the head of the Canachus 
Apollo was found on the site. North of the 
Serapeion and west of a street which continued 
the line of the Sacred Way the excavators have 
traced a rectangular peristyle court with an 
exedra and a jum or a sinall palaesira to 
the south of it. On the neighbouring site of 
Branchidae five more of the seated archaic 
figures have been discovered on the line of the 
Sacred Way. The eastern half of the great 
Temple of Apollo has been completely cleared. 
Cc 
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THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held at No. 
9, Conduit-street, W., on Monday, Professor 
R. Blomfield presiding. 

Mr. H. T. Hare announced the decease 
of Dr. Phené, Fellow, elected in 1872, and a 
vote of condolence was passed to the relatives. 

Mr. W. H. Ward then read a long paper, of 
which the following is an abstract, on 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 

‘No country outside of Italy made the 
teaching of the Renaissance in architecture 
so thoroughly her own as France, 

By the time Francis I. came to the throne 
on Sammy 1, 1515, Renaissance forms had 
become acclimatised. Though Italians were 
still frequently employed, the French builders 
had acquired some skill in the new style. 
The result was that a number of buildings 
began to arise, which have been characterised 
as French construction in Milanese dress. The 
qualities which charm in this style, the style 
of Francis I. as it is called, which prevailed 
roughly from 1515 to 1540 or 1545, are its 
picturesque and somewhat haphazard group- 
ing, its ingenious use of Italian motives to 
clothe native building forms in a delicate 
embroidery of ornament. The early Renais- 
sance was not always smiling, and we see it 
in a more serious mood in the castle of St. 
Germain, largely rebuilt by Francis I. about 
1540. Yet we must not expect from it the 
highest achievements of which architecture is 
capable. The art of composition was in its 
infancy. But some time before the end of 
Francis I.’s reign, from, say, about 1530, a 
new type of design began to come into com- 
petition with that which bears his name. 

Up to this point the architect in the modern 
sense had scarcely emerged. He had hardly 
disentangled himself from the master mason, 
the master carpenter, and the clerk of works. 
From this time onwards a new generation 
of men arose, whose training was theoretical 
as well as practical, men like Philibert de 
l’Orme, Jacques Androuet du Cerceau, and 
Jean Bullant. This brought about one side 
of the change. The other was due to the 
new sources of inspiration, for both the young 
French architects and the Italians whom 
Francis continued to attract to France were 
now imbued with the ideas of the mature or 
Roman phase of the Renaissance. The effect 
was soon seen in schemes considered as a 
whole from the start, in a broader manner, 
a greater regularity and symmetry, in a more 
systematic use of the Orders, and a more 
scholarly treatment of detail, as well as in 
the shedding of much medieval practice, par- 
ticularly such as related to fortification. At 
the same time, much that was both national 
and picturesque was retained. There had 
thus been evolved an architecture which, 
if it still bears upon it both the faults and 
the charm of youth, may yet be regarded as 
having reached the first stage of maturity. 
France, within the middle years of the XVIth 
century, had arrived at a style based on the 
classic code of forms and composition, which 
suited her then requirements. 

Renaissance architecture in France may 
be said to have reached, in the mid-XVIth 
century, a stage of at least incipient maturity, 
not only as. regards the character of its 
buildings per se, but because it already con- 
tained, either in germ or fully developed, 
nearly all the elements which went to the 
making of subsequent styles. But in each 
country of Europe it seems that some un- 
toward circumstance was destined to arrest 
the flow of Renaissance development, or at 
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least to check it for a time, with the result 
that, when it was released once more, the 
environment had sometimes become less pro- 
pitious. In France the life of the nation was 
absorbed for a generation in the Civil Wars, 
which raged intermittently from the death of 
Henry II. in 1559 to the final recognition of 
Henry IV. in 1596. The two centuries which 
followed, from the reorganisation of France 
as a ‘centralised State to the Great Revolu- 
tion, coincided with the rule of the Bourbon 
dynasty, and witnessed the growth, culmina- 
tion, decline, and collapse of Absolute 
Monarchy. The architecture of this period 
is essentially one, though it passes through 
various changes of taste, affecting principally 
the decorative system. It represents the full 
maturity of Renaissance architecture in 
France in various moods; and these moods 
reflect the changing conditions of society and 
politics, thought and literature. They may 
be roughly grouped under the names of the 
four Louis whose joint reigns cover all but 
the first fifteen years of the period. Though 
the style of Henry IV. is a_ recognised 
designation, it is practically indistinguishable 
from that of Louis XIII. It is only a little 
less formed. The culmination of the 
Louis XIII. manner may be placed about 
1630, and its influence is traceable here 
and there in the provinces almost to the end 
of the century. But long before the death of 
Louis XIII., in 1643, a different spirit had 
begun to come over architecture. Architec- 
tural studies having been neglected during 
the later years of the Civil Wars, the archi- 
tectural profession was rather at a low ebb, 
and suffered from a dearth of capable men. 
With the XVIIth century, however, classical 
studies revived. The reign of Henry IV. 
produced some notable works rising above 
the general run of coign and panel architec- 
ture. The junction of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries elicited dignified architectural 
efforts, whose authorship, however, is still 
shrouded in some obscurity. But the first 
quarter of the XVIIth century produced one 
architect of great talent in Salomon de Brosse. 
As a grandson of Jacques Androuet du 
Cerceau, and nephew of the latter’s two 
sons, who were all architects in the Royal 
employ, he inherited a high tradition of 
design, and was well fitted by his training, as 
well as by his position as First Architect to 
the Crown, to sum up in monumental works 
all that was best in current methods, and add 
to them a touch of classical dignity. De 
Brosse, however, remained a little heavy, even 
when at his best. But the classicising ten- 
dency, the first symptoms of which reappeared 
in his work, was maintained throughout the 
succeeding period from 1624 to 1661. The 
greatest architect of the XVIIth century was 
Francois Mansart. In his early Chateau of 
Balleroy, begun in 1626, we find him using, 
but using finely, the ‘“‘chaine”’ and coign 
system of the day. But in the work carried 
out by him at Blois between 1635 and 1640 
for Gaston of Orleans, though it is obviously 
reminiscent, in plan and general grouping, 
of the Luxembourg, he strikes a new note of 
stateliness, and shows a new sense of scale. 
But there is still a trace of the heaviness 
typical of the Louis XIII. manner. All 
heaviness has entirely disappeared from his 
work in the noble mansion of Maisons, begun 
in 1642. Having reached this degree of con- 
summate accomplishment, Mansart main- 
tained it till the end of his career. That 
among architects Mansart was not an 
isolated case is proved by an examination of 
the great buildings of the last years of 
Mazarin’s life. The charming Hétel de 
Beauvais, in Paris, built in 1656, is a standing 
illustration of that same ideal of perfection of 
form which pervaded the thought of that age. 

The contemporary Chateau of Vaux-le- 
Vicomte is of great interest from several points 
of view. Nicolas Fouquet, the minister who 
hoped to succeed Mazarin, determined to 
have the most sumptuous mansion of the age. 
His architect was Louis Le Vau, who was 
to continue the Louvre, complete the 
Tuileries, and begin the transformation of 
Versailles. His decorator was Charles Te 


. Brun, who was to reign supreme over the 


decorative arts for a generation. His estate 
was laid out by André Le Notre, whose word 
was to be law in garden design throughout 
Europe for nearly a century. Le Vau’s work, 
while never reaching the supreme accomplish- 
ment of Francois Mansart, and less certain 
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in a sense of,scale, is. always dignified ang 
often touched with.some degree of imaging. 
Mp “tothe ‘sixties -the ct 
to. the ‘sixties the chief gloy; 

XVIith-century architecture are is 
tuous mansions in town and country in whic), 
the nobles embodied ‘their’ uncurbed am}j, 
tion, as well’ as their cultured tastes and 
splendid patronage of art. The next thirty 
‘gave birth to Versailles and the Invalides to 
splendid palaces and pompous monument 


‘The change is symbolised in the very charg. 


ter of the architecture, as well as the pur. 
poses to which it was applied. Before we 
have multiplicity; after, unity. Before 
great buildings are broken up into pavilion 
and galleries, with roofs of varying height 
and important dormers, and small Orders 
prevail; after, we have single unbroke 
masses, continuous or concealed and baln. 
traded roofs, and colossal Orders, By 
Fouquet’s fall the group of artists he haj 
gathered round him was set free to serve 
Louis. Le Vau and Le Notre and Le Br 
were set to work to transform the royal 
chateaux into palaces worthy of the great 
King. What Le Notre did for garden de. 
sign was in accordance with the whole trend 
of the age. He unified and centralised, 
The genius of Le Brun, though he was no 
mean artist, manifested itself likewise chiefly 
in organisation, in the success with which he 
gathered together an immense personnel of 
artists and craftsmen of every description, 
native and foreign, and turned their various 
aptitudes to account. Of Fouquet’s trio only 
Le Vau, though a very capable architect, 
failed to be quite equal to the spirit of the 
time. His design for the east front of the 
Louvre, conceived on traditional lines, was 
shelved in favour of Bernini’s and eventually 
Perrault’s, and his chief activity was trans- 
ferred to Versailles and the Tuileries. The 
advent of Bernini among the French archi- 
tects in 1665 to design the east front of 
the Louvre was the touch needed from out- 
side to precipitate the transformation towards 
which all things had been moving. — Bernini’s 
design, whatever its defects—and it is cer- 
tainly a fortunate escape for Paris that it 
wag not carried out—had the merit of strik- 
ing a single unmistakable note. If this 
change in the aims of architecture was in 
all respects a gain is open to question. 

The stage which classical architecture in 
France had reached after a century and a 
half of experiment now crysiallised, and was 
perpetuated till the Revolutionary era by 
the precept and example of the Academy of 
Architecture founded at this time under 
royal auspices. This stage may be described 
as a kind of free Palladianism based on study 
of the antique and of the Italian writers of 
the XVIth century, but it did not demand 
slavish or pedantic imitation ; it had the ant- 
septic of common sense. Its chief spokesman 
was the elder Francois Blondel, the archi- 
tect of the Porte St. Denis, and its chiel 
exponent, Jules Hardouin Mansart. 

Jules Hardouin Mansart, great-nephew of 
Frangois Mansart, who succeeded to the post 
of architect to all the royal buildings at Le 
Vau’s death in 1670, was wholly of the new 
way of thinking. At Versailles he was handi- 
capped from the start, and his efforts t 
redeem the scale were doomed to at ~~ 
partial failure. The transference thither 
the seat of government, as well as of the 
Court, necessitated enormous increase 0 
accommodation. Circumstances obliged Man- 
sart to obtain this by throwing out two 
vast wings north and south in such a manner 
as to leave Le Vau’s work as an unsatis- 
factory central projection, which has beet 
the butt of criticism ever since. Nome ca? 
have felt the ineffectiveness of this arrange 
ment more than he, but even Louis X the 
megalomania must have recoiled from ! 
colossal expense of the only course wit 
could have obviated it—the building of = 
terminal wings of equal or greater projectio a 

Le Brun died in 1690, but his influence 
waned before that, and a lighter, more Puy, 
ful manner had begun to be visible in ‘ 
works of Bérain and other contemporary to 
signers. J. H. Mansart himself began ~ 
modify the solemnity of the interior m5 
designed. A new age was at hand. His 
the old. King died unregretted. His on 
cessor was a child, and the seven year: 
Regency of Philip of Orleans flashed aah 
a whirl of frivolous and profligate &® 
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The western suburbs began to be covered 
th a host of new ‘*hotels’’ by all the 
hionable architects of the day, among 
whom were Robert de Cotte, Mansart’s son- 
in-law and partner ; Cailletau, his assistant ; 
and Jacques Jules Gabriel, his relative and 
subordinate in the ro al works. 

The architecture of the first half of the 
XVIIIth century maintains as a whole the 
massive monumental character and relatively 
urer classicism of the late XVIIth. The 
restlessness of the reaction from the previous 
solemnity appears almost exclusively in 
matters of detail, in that same revolt from 
the supremacy of the straight line and right 
angle which had betrayed itself at earlier 
periods. This new tendency of the correct 
official art of the Court and capital to relax 
its formality in the caprices of Bérain and 
Watteau was reinforced by the barocco in- 
fluence from Italy. 

If the rococo fashion has been dealt with 
severely in our day, it did not escape criti- 
cism in its own. Reverend seniors of the 
Academic School felt it incumbent on them 
to appear shocked at forms for which 
Vitruvius gave no sanction, and to condemn 
them by precept, if not by example. But 
it met with more whole-hearted opposition 
from men who were caught in a current in 
the theory of design which was beginning to 
set in an entirely different direction. 

Exactly where and when the reaction orig'- 
nated it may not be possible to determine, 
but it gained force from the general spirit 
of learned inquiry which pervaded the 
XVIIIth century, and brought about re- 
searches into the architecture of Rome and 
Greece, both in Europe and Asia. The first 
systems of change in French architecture 
betrayed 2 Roman rather than a Greek in- 
fluence. The new phase of style, which began 
to arise between 1730 and 1750, was prac- 
tised concurrently with the old between 1750 
and 1770, and reigned supreme during the 
twenty vears which preceded the Revolution, 
has received the name of Louis XVI., who, 
however, did not come to the throne till 
1774. In addition to its return to purer 
classical types and to a general abandonment 
of flowing curves in plan and decoration in 
favour of severe geometrical forms, it is 
characterised by greater simplicity—that is, 
it avoids not only twirls and flourishes, but 
unnecessary breaks and elaborations, and 
affects quieter lines generally. 

The movement did not become general till 
the conversion of the royal architect, Jacques 
Ange Gabriel, which took place about 1750. 
Gabriel was destined to give it its most monu- 
mental and suave expression, without either 
the effeminacy which sometimes characterised 
interior decoration, or the frigidity from 
which the Pantheon, perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the age. is not altogether free. 
Few men have ever had greater opportunities 
than Gabriel, or been so well fitted to use 
them. He new all the resources of tradi- 
tional French design, and used them with 
consummate success, obtaining the same 
broad, massive effects as the XVIIth centurv 
had achieved, but without their bombast and 
occas'onal brutalitv. In works of the school 
of Gabriel architecture seemed to have 
reached a stage of breadth and scholarship 
equal to the expression of all possible needs, 
but nothing human ‘can. be final, and, in 
certain works contemporary with his, symp- 
toms are to be found of the general unrest 
In which European society was plunged in 
the second half of the XVITIth century— 
signs of a dissatisfaction with established 
hee tutions and traditions. For the .time 
peing this unrest manifested itself in an 
peensitiod archeological tendency. It .also 
came the fashion to copy ancient buildings 
with a literalness hitherto unknown.” 
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ead a vote of thanks to the author, 
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oat words of the paper, that ‘no country 
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in architecture so thoroughly 
om as France.”” It seemed to him that 
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in England. In England it came a great 
deal later, but England never assimilated 
the French influence as did other countries. 
Even in Holland there were thoroughly 
French-looking buildings quite early in the 
XVIIth century, and in Spain and Italy they 
found almost absolutely French versions of 
the Italian Renaissance. French architects 
did not seem to be so happy as the archi- 
tects of northern countries in being able to 
build in brick without the intervention 
of stone. There were some brick buildings 
in Toulouse, but to his mind they were 
absolutely dismal in effect. 


Mr. H. H. Statham, 


in seconding the motion, said there was one 
particular quality in which the French 
Renaissance seemed to differ from _ the 
Italian. The Italians never really took to 
the Gothic, and as soon as they got hold of 
the Classic idea again they began to repro- 
duce. On the other hand, France had behind 
it a great period of the most romantic style 
of which they were practically the in- 
ventors, and it was owing to that that the 
early French Renaissance took such a 
peculiarly picturesque form, quite apart from 
the comparatively cold way in which it was 
developed in Italy. Whatever might be said 
about the corrupt style of the early French 
Renaissance, he thought it had a very great 
fascination, and he thought it was one of 
the styles which had done more than any- 
Lrsie else to add to the happiness of man- 
ind. 


The Chairman 


said the Italian Renaissance they could 
dissect and classify, but France had never 
been in that position, and had always 
maintained throughout some thread of tradi- 
tion. The French Renaissance was split up 
into three periods : There was the first period 
of the amateurs, when people came back from 
Italy filled with ideas, but really knowing 
nothing about it. They insisted on the 
builders carrying out those ideas, and they 
did their best. Secondly, they came to the 
period of the architects proper, and they had 
a very good time as long as the Court lasted. 
Then came a period of unrest, and the 
XVIth century went out in a state of chaos. 
In the last twenty years of the century the 
architects did little in France. Then came the 
reorganisation of the arts under Henry IV., 
who put the whole of France on its legs again. 
This was the most important period of 
the French architect, because during that 
time the art finally became that vernacular 
art of France—it became the art of the 
people. On the old general question Mr. 
Ward’s paper seemed to lend colour to the 
statement sometimes made that art moves in 
a circle, and that it wanted a catastrophe 
like the French Revolution to clear the air 
and allow a fresh start to be made. He did 
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not believe this. He believed that they really 
were moving forward, and that students 
would do well to study these great masters 
instead of taking up various fashions for 
study. 

The motion having been heartily agreed to, 


Mr. Ward 

briefly replied, and said he cordially accepted 
Mr. Warren’s correction. He did_ think, 
however, that the French influence did have 
considerable effect in England, and he was 
looking at some ornaments and monuments 
in Worcester Cathedral the other day which 
might well have come from a French book 
published about 1630. The date of the work 
he referred to was, however, about 1660 to 
1670. In other places the French influence 
could be seen, but it came about twenty or 
thirty years later. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
ROOFS AND ROOFING. 


THE eighth of the course of Carpenters’ Hall 
lectures on the “‘ Arts Connected with Building ” 
was delivered on Wednesday last week by 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.1.B.A., whose subject 
was “ Roofs and Roofing,’ Mr. P. A. Crisp, 
F.S.A.. presiding. 

The lecturer showed a number of interesting 
lantern slides, and in the course of his remarks 
he said :— 

‘‘Our task as craftsmen is, in the first instance, 
to see that we never produce less than fine 
prose, and never to lose sight of the goal, which 
is to create poetry of things in themselves 
commonplace. The training is one of mind as 
well as of eye and hand, for the mind to resolve 
the apparently complex and cbscure require- 
ments of the problem into its component parts 
before the eye or the hand come into play. 
This is the essence of style and of all progress 
in art. .We must take to heart the saying of 
Emerson—‘ that the line of beauty is the 
line of perfect economy.” Remember that all 
fine achievement comes from _ inspiration 
grafted on knowledge—the knowledge of long 
apprenticeship and of hard work. 

Of the two ways of studying the past our 
concern is with the spirit in which the work 
was done rather than with the form ‘it took. 
Archeological knowledge does not make a 
craftsman; it may by confusing the issue 
be his undoing. Until the XVth century men 
did not study the building arts of past times: 
they handed on the ways and customary 
methods of their own day, each generation and 
each race making its contribution to the 
advance, to the sum of achievement. I cannot 
satisfy some of my friends or offend others 
by finding faults with the Renaissance, with the 
various revivals, or with our own civilisation. 
We have not time for barren discussion; our 


Hall, Wootton Fitzpaine, Charmouth, Dorset. 
Mr. F. W. Troup, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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needs are too pressing, our time is too short; 
we have rather to prove ourselves men than 
that others long since dead were knaves or 
fools. Wo can afford to leave the question of 
whether we are children of the Renaissance, 
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of medizvalism, or of classic civilisation. We 
cannot recreate the time and the conditions 
that produced their architecture and their 
crafts; we cannot recreate our own; our own 
is the product of theirs. The mistake that many 
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Batts Corner Church, Frensham. 


Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.1L.B.A., Architect. 





of us make, and which the lesser men of the 
Renaissance made, is that in studying old work 
we have been occupied with the form rather 
than with the spirit. This error is fundamental, 
and has led to all sorts of theories—theories 
neglecting, on the one hand, the bases of the 
crafts—that is, utility, and on the other the 
‘* magical and mystical element,” the product 
of the mind, the eye, and the hand in unison. 
It has led to all sorts of sham revivals of styles 
and forms without regard to new utilities and 
to continual intellectual and spiritual growth. 
There is no great discovery to be made in our 
calling, unless it is the discovery that we are 
capable of producing fine work. There is no 
necessity for originality in its ordinarily accepted 
sense. That distinguished quality will inevitably 
arise as we master our craft ; yet our instinct will 
be to express our thought in forms which the 
eye both by custom and association delight in. 
This is my point of view with regard to the 
development of the subject we are considering 
to-night. Future development is along the 
old lines; one achieves a happy combination 
or develops a neglected principle; another 
catches it up, improves upon it, and hands 
it back. 

The history of architecture is very largely 
the history of roofing ; the roof and the chimney 
are synonymous with home; indeed, if these 
two features were nowadays rightly arranged 
the whole aspect of the countryside would be 
changed. One of the fairest sights of an ancient 
town or village is that of looking down on It 
from above. This cannot be sai ¢ pote 
of buildings now springing up round our to’ 
and ian; the peu & of these bullae 
are a blight on the countryside. All the preal 
buildings of the world have, or had, wonder - 
roofs ; the covering in of a great space was rh 
of the problem their builders solved. 
pyramid over the tomb of a Phara»h was the 
Kgyptian idea of monumental paige tony 
mighty covering to their illustrious dea ; bs 
the case of the great Pyramid at Gizeh, - 
greatest and most accurate structure ever bul : 
a roof covering 13 acres of land, a 
Lethaby writes:—‘‘ When it was new and s pri 
it must have gleamed cold and white - bn 
peak of an alp rising above the burning g0 : 
sand.” The Mausoleum of Theodoric “ 
Ravenna has a domed roof hollowed out 0 : 
single stone 36 ft. in diameter, while the gre@ 
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the Pantheon, Santa Sophia, and St. 
Peter's, the vaults of Chartres, and the roof of 
Westminster Hall are wonders for all time. 
\ncient architecture seems to have had wooden 
construction as its prototype. The Greeks used 
timber in their roofs—so far as I can discover, 
roofs of a single span. The single span roof, 
that is to say, formed by two rafters pitching 
ch other, is open to the objection of 
1 thrust against the walls on which 
The Greeks used purlins in their 
temples which arrested this tendency. The 
(reek contribution to woodwork is not a small 
one. All that is clear-cut and articulate the 
Greek loved; all that is rough and ungainly 
he avoided. While influenced by, if not under, 
the weight of Egyptian precedent, the Greek 
st out to discover a new realm of art, a royal 
rogress from the mysterious and the obscure 
to the comprehensible and the definable. This 
progress lifted the arts on to a new plane. 
The tendency of the West has been to 
advance along these lines. This self-imposed 
intellectual limitation to the finite and the 
definite is the contribution of the Greek to 
the modern student. Matthew Arnold has 
said that, “Though in many respects the 
ancients are far above us. there is something 
which we demand that they can never give.” 
The same may be said of other periods as we 
come to them; it is the key to study and 


progress. 

Roman construction is in many ways near 
to our own. Viollet-le-duc gives us an idea 
of Roman construction in his illustration of the 
roof over the Temple of Fano. This adheres 
as much as possible to the methods of carpentry 
indicated in the antique paintings of Pompeii 
and the bas-reliefs of the column of Trajan. 
He says:——‘ The timber framing of the Middle 
Ages will also afford us great help in our 
endeavours to become acquainted with the art of 
carpentry as it existed among the Romans. 
Of all the processes of building construction, 
timber framing is certainly that in which 
traditions were most faithfully preserved ; 
for even in the most barbarious times works in 
carpentry never ceased to be executed in the 
West, and as early as the time of Cesar, the 
Gauls passed for being very clever in the art of 
working and framing wood.” The roof is shown 
celled with boarding according to Roman 
custom; it is not a hipped roof, which would 
have complicated the construction, but 
terminated with gables of open frame and 
lattice-work. 

Brandon suggests that the absence of examples 
of open timber roofs during the early period 
of Gothic architecture may be accounted for 
by the monopoly in building enjoyed by the 
Freemasons. He suggests that this body 
of men, who excelled in the working of stone. 
despised English oak and discarded it as an 
inferior material. What is more likely is that 
they were intent on working out, step by step, 
the exquisitely beautiful groined vaults, the 
fireproof curtain as it were, to the roof-covering 
above. First one and then another considera- 
tion swayed the Gothic builders, but one factor 
was always with them, and that was the roof. 
'n England we were less ambitious than in 
France ; vith a few notable exceptions, we were 
content with far narrower spans to our roofs. 
A consequence the construction is compara- 
tively simple, far simpler, for instance, than is 
the case to-day. Owing to rebuilding, to 
destruction by fire, or to imperfect protection 
from the weather, there is apparently no open 
timber roof of the XITIth century left to us. 
There is little doubt that roofs of this 
Period were richly coloured with painted 
patterns. As a rule, where the windows 
of a church retain any remains of the 
tiginal stained glass, other parts of the church, 
such as the roof, have been enriched with 
colour. 

It is convenient roughly to classify open 
timber roofs as follows :—Roofs with tie-beams $ 
trussed rafter roofs—i.e., single-framed roofs ; 
— framed with hammer beams; collar- 
taced roofs. The sequence is chronological 
red in origin, for it is impossible to divide 
istory Into precise compartments, saying this 
was done in that century or decade, that in 
another. "here is over-lapping, and the 
principles having their heginnings in remote 
ogo have been rediscovered and reapplied. 
et some districts developed one type, 

“rs another. Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
ered a combination of the trussed rafter, 
iain” and single purlin. The West Country 

ed and perfected a trussed rafter of its 


domes of 
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own—a beautiful waggon-shaped roof. The 
Eastern counties are famous for hammer-beam 
roofs... The first man to carry l.is principles 
into practice in this question of roofs was, so 
far as I am aware, Mr. Weir Schultz, the archi- 
rect of Khartoum Cathedral. He was asked 
to design a Church hall at Cardiff. The 
problem was to roof over a considerable area 
at a minimum of cost and yet to us> materials 
the best of their kind. One of the first con- 
siderations in such a case is that of acoustics. 
Tie best form of hall for singing or speaking 
in is one with an open timber roof—such a 
form, for instance, as that of the Medisval 
Hail. It was cut of the question to use pit- 
sawn beams for posts ani ties and branches 
for traces and struts. Fir of the ordinary 
stock sizes had to be used. It is a clever piece 
of construction, .and I am personally indebted 
to Mr. Se ultz both for leading t!'e way and 
for lending me his drawings. These he has 
generously published in the Builder.* When 
my time came to solve a very similar problem 
in designing an adult school hall at Croydon, 
with Mr. Schultz’s work before me I was able 
to carry the idea a step further. This hall 
seats close upon 1,000 people, and costs less 
than a third of what the ordinary unfurnished 
church costs. These are the working drawings. 
There are no rafters in this roof and no flat 
over the clearstory windows, the tiles sweeping 
round,” 

The lecturer showed some examples of 
various types of roofing, and described the 
principles of construction. He also showed 
some interesting examples of the work of 
Messrs. R. W. Schultz, F. W. Troup,— Gimson, 
— Box, and others, including some of his own 
de igns. 





* See our issue for October 7, 1905. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 





Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 


A general meeting of this Soc‘ety was held 
on March 7 at the Leeds Institute, the 
President, Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., in the chair, when a lecture on 
‘‘The Scottish Renaissance Architecture ”’ 
was given by Mr. Lawrence Weaver. A 
series of slides showing plans of houses and 
castles illustrated the fact that the towers 
formed their keynote unlike the English 
plan which developed from the Hall. It was 
pointed out that the Scottish Renaissance 
was entirely based on French influence owing 
to the political connexions between the two 
countries, whereas in England the influence 
of Italy and the Netherland was general. 
The Scotch Renaissance was much later thar 
the English, and the tenacity of the eld 
Baronial style is remarkable. Many fine 
slides were shown illustrating picturesque 
exteriors and gardens. Il.u:trations of 
interiors included many fine plaster ceilings 
and painted ceilings, fireplaces, staircases 
and screens. A vote of thanks was passed 
on the motion of Mr. G. F. Bowman and 
seconded by Mr. J. Smith Findlay. 


York and Yorkshire Architectural Scciety. 
The following is a résumé of a paper on 


“Sketching’’ read before this ae on 
March 13 by Mr. Wm. Whitehead, 
A.R.I.B.A., = Mr. A. B. Burleigh, 


Lic.R.I.B.A., President, being in the chair :— 


‘* In dealing with the subject of* Sketching ’ 
I speak from my own experience and the 
educational value of sketching in the training 








Church of the Good Shepherd, Frensham. 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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of fellow students of architecture. To treat 
the subject methodically I will divide it into 
the following sections :—-The uses of sketch- 
ing, the mediums and styles, composition, and 
what to sketch. There are times in every- 
body’s life when they desire to put some of these 
impressions and ideas into more material form. 
What is the use of an architect who cannot 
put on paper his ideas? Something more 
than mechanical draughtsmanhip is necessary 
to delineate the very numerous and varied 
detail of modern times for the guidance of 
craftsman and workman. To attain this 
degree of proficiency in the various mediums 
nothing is more helpful than sketching. Other 
advantages to be claimed for sketching are 
familiarity with proportion, detail, and con- 
struction and perspective. Like all other 
accomplishments, there are the early stages 
of drudgery to be passed before one 
appreciates the pleasure to be derived. Of 
mediums the pencil. pen, and water colours 
are the most suited to architectural sketching. 
The pencil especially should be mastered and 
a directness and facility of expression attained. 
Water-colour sketching is probably the most 
fascinating of the three. ‘The study of colour 
alone teaches one so much. The harmony of 
nature is not appreciated until one’s notice 
is directed in the practice of conveying their 
impressions to paper. Composition in 
sketching architectural subjects is as 
necessary as in landscape and other subjects. 
Concentration, grouping, and contrast require 
consideration, but detail should not be 
sacrificed for effect. Lastly, what to sketch. 
Everything that is likely to be useful or is 
interesting. A note-beok should always be 
in one’s pocket ready to jot down notes, etc., 
of any feature or detail which one may see. 
Whether touring or holiday-making in any 
form, a sketching outfit should accompany 
one. Time spent sketching is never wasted, 
and there is always something to show for it. 
Many things which come to one’s notice 
would otherwise probably be overlooked.” 

A large collection of sketches formed an 
interesting exhibition and illustrated many 
points in the lecture. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given tlie 


lecturer, on the proposition of Mr. Geo. 
Penson, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. S. 
Needham, Lic.R.1.B.A. : 


Nottingham Architectural Society. 


The fifth and last meeting of the session 
in connexion with the Designing Club was 
held at the Societv’s rooms on Tuesday, 
March 12. The President, Mr. Robert 
Evans, F.R.I.B.A., occupied the chair. 





Hall at Croydon. 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


(See previous page.) 


Although the subject set by Mr. E. H. Child, 
A.R.I.B.A., “A Seaside Bungalow,’’ was an 
attractive one, only four designs were 
submitted. After the criticism, a general 
discussion took place, and at the close Mr. 
Child gave his award as follows :—“ Dorian ”’ 
first, “Tide Time’’ second, and “Carbon ”’ 
third. 

The President, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Child, remarked that it was 
not very encouraging to those gentlemen who 
gave up their time to set designs and 
examine them when there was such a 
poor response and poor attendance. At 
the same time, he congratulated the four 
competitors on their excellent efforts to 
fulfil the conditions set, which, in this 
subject, were by no means easy. As it was 
their last meeting for the session he also 
included their best thanks to Mr. Swann, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Designing Club, for 
his untiring efforts to make the competitions 
a success. 

During the evening it was announced that 
an attractive programme was being arranged 
for the Social on March 26, and that, in 
addition to the students’ work being 
exhibited, Mr. Arthur Marshall had promised 
to lend a selection of his own pencil sketches. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 


Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., City 
Architect, went to Rome last autumn for the 
International Congress of Architects, and on 
the 14th inst., at the University, he gave 
members of the Sheffield Society of Architects 
and Surveyors a formal report on the Congress, 
and then went on to give an illustrated lecture 
on the Italian cities he visited. including fine 
views of architecture at works in Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence, Venice, and Milan, as well as of 
Rome. Speiking of a street improvement 
scheme in Rome, he said it had been under 
consideration 300 years—a statement which 
seems to excuse the slow way in which some 
Sheffield schemes are dealt with. The Vice- 


President, Mr. A. F. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., 
presided. 
——_e-@-e—_- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ENGINEERING WorRK IN Pustic BUILDINGS. 
By R. Owen Allsopp. (London: E. & F. N. 
Spon. 12s. 6d. net.) 

REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN. 
and Bowie. (London: Edward 
12s. 6d. net.) 


By Faber 
Arnold. 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., Captain 
G. 8. Swinton, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—The Finance Committee recom- 
mended and it was agreed to make loans to 
borough councils as _ follows :—Deptford, 
10,000/., for street improvements; Hammer- 
smith, 3,243/., for underground conveuiences; 
Kensington, 5,745/., for street izuprovement; 
Poplar, 69,626/., for electricity undertaking: 
and Stepney, 5,000/., for electricity under 
taking. 

THe Gatety Resraurant.—The Improve 
ments Committee recommended that the offer 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraphic Company, 
Ltd., of a rent of 6,5007. a year for a lease 
of the restaurant for ninety-nine years be 
accepted. 

Krxcsway.—The same Committee also re- 
ported that an offer had been received from 
the London and Northern Estates Company, 
Ltd., of a rent of 2,050/. a year for a lease 
of ninety-nine years of a_ site between 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields and Kingsway. : 

THEATRES, ETC.—The Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee reported that Messrs. F. 
Matcham & Co. had submitted drawings 
showing the proposed alterations to be made 
at the Amherst Hall, Kingsland High-street. 
N., and also for proposed alteration and 
enlargement of the Broadway-gardens Cine- 
matograph Theatre, Walham Green. ; 

The following drawings have been approve’ 
by the Committee :—Adelphi Theatre—new 
dressing-rooms and offices: Queen s Palace 0 
Varieties, High-street, Popla r—construction 
of a cinematograph enclosure ; Royal Academ\ 
of Music—arrangement of seating and step 
pings in the gallery in the concert hall ; Roy, 
Assembly Rooms, Woolwich—provision “ 
permanent means of access to the inet 
graph enclosure; Royal Horticultural ; 
Vincent-square, Westminster—prov ison oan 
substructure to the platform: Wes rt 
Methodist Hall, Westminster—arrangem) 
of connexions for the switchboard for i 
battery circuit for the secondary system 
lightine. 

_—__ > 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
EXAMINATIONS. ae 
At the Institution of Civil Eng he 
Examinations of last February | my storia: 
pupils of Mr. G. P. Knowles, 39, | 4 the 
street, headed the list and obtaine 
Bayliss Prize. 
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PROPOSED 
LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


WE have received the 
following communica- 
tion from Mr. David 
Barclay Niven, 
F.R.1I.B.A. :— 

“A proposal has been 
published whereby 
buildings for a recon- 
stituted London Univer- 
sity are to be erected on 
four detached sites at 
the back of the British 
Museum. 

As an alternative, I 
suggest their erection as 
one block in front of the 
Museum, in accordance 
with the accompanying 
plan. 

In this the island area 
on which the British 
Museum stands ‘s 
enlarged so as to afford 
ample space for these 
buildings adjacent to 

-the Museum, with St. 
George’s Church dupli- 
cated as a_ central 
feature, thus introduc- 
ing a very delightful 
note in architectural 
treatment. 

This proposal would 
bring the University 
into direct relation with 
the British Museum. 
The site is large enough 
for all needful expan- 
sion, and the buildings 
erected upon it would 
very properly be the 
visible expression of 
the University as a great 
public institution, and 
would appeal to the 
imagination of the 


people. 
With the co-opera- 
tion of the different 


authorities this scheme 
should be realisable, the 
leasehold tenure of the 
property affected con- 
tributing to its gradual 
development. The 
immediate necessity is 
for a liberal well-con- 
sidered scheme for Uni- 
versity Buildings. <A 
start might very well be 
made on the area facing 
New Oxford-street, 
between Museum-street 
and Bloomsbury-street, 
where the leases first 


fall in. 
The modern flats and 
hotels _— facing the 


Museum need not be 
demolished for many 
years, until the Univer- 
sity buildings are almost 
complete, although the 
great quadrangle be- 
tween the Museum and 
the University would not 
have its full significance 
until then. 

The proposed quad- 
rangle would show the 
buildings surrounding it 
to great advantage. It 
is as large as Blooms- 
bury-square, and should 
be one of the finest 
architectural courts in 
Europe. Through 
traffic would not be per- 
mitted, and the two 
great entrances, con- 
trolled by attendants, 
would maintain a sense 
of collegiate repose. 

A small open public 
square might be ar- 
ranged central with the 
new buildings, at the 
juncture of New Oxford- 
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street, Hart-street, and High Holborn. The 
land abutting upon this is mostly Crown pro- 
perty, which it should be possible to acquire on 
avourable terms. This open space would be 
convenient and would indicate the importance 
of this educational centre. 

The scheme would be a great permanent 
London improvement, and not only the 
London authorities, but the nation, might co- 
operate in its realisation. It would enhance 
the value and increase the security of the 
priceless national collections in the British 
Museum upon which millions of public money 
have already been expended. 

The Duke of Bedford, as freeholder and bene- 
factor of the improvements to the north of 
the Museum, might also be ready to assist in 
this great improvement.” 


_ — 
ove 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 
The address of Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell is 
now 9, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, W. 


The Architectural Association, Athletic Club 
Smoking Concert. 

The concert of the Architectural Association 
Athletic Club, which was a great success last 
year, will be held at the Pillar Hall, Victoria 
Station Restaurant, on Tuesday next, March 
26, commencing at eight o’clock. Particulars 
and tickets may be obtained from Mr. C. G. 
Boutcher, 40, Great James-street, Bedford- 
row, W.C., and at the Architectural Associa- 
tion office. 

Public Offices (Sites) Bill. 

The Public Offices (Sites) Bill, presented 
by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, seeks to make 
provision for the acquisition of a site in 

estminster for new buildings for the 
Board of Trade, to acquire land and buildings 
in St. Andrew, Holborn, for the further 
extension of the Patent Office, and to acquire 
land and buildings for use in connexion with 
the Record Oftice. 


Raw Materials and the Coal Strike. 

The Great Northern, Midland, the Great 
Central, and Great Western Companies will, 
it is: stated, refuse to accept the following 
materials for carriage :—Sand, gravel, chalk, 
bricks, roadstone, slag,- lime, cement, lime- 
stone, stone, round timber, iron ore, pig iron, 
coke, slates, manure. 


The British Museum Site. 

A friend of London University has offered, 
it is stated, a contribution of 100,0007. towards 
the acquisition of the vacant site on the Duke 
of Bedford’s estate north of the British 
Museum. The donor states that) he considers 
the site the most central and suitable one for 
the contemplated erection of new _head- 
quarters, and holds that the University of 
London ought to be the chief educational 
institution of the Empire. 


Christchurch Priory. 


Christchurch Priory is about to be restored, 
the Chancellor of the Diocese having granted 
the petition of the vestry for a faculty 
authorising the pulling down of the galleries 
in the transepts, the reflooring and reseating 
of the church, and the placing of a Holy 
Table in front of the screen. The work is to 
be proceeded with as quickly as funds will 
allow, and a series of plans have been 
prepared by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
providing for a new raised and screned altar 
and the repairing of the altar-place with 
black and white marble. In addition, the 
flooring of the nave and transepts will be 
replaced with wooden blocks and the present 
pews give place to oak seats. 


Richmond-hill View. 


At a recent meeting of the Surrey County 
Council at Kingston the question of the 
making of a cutting from the Surrey bank of 
the Thames to the Ham lands belonging to 
the Earl of Dysart, where gravel excavations 
are being carried on. which, it is stated, 
seriously mar the famous view from Richmond- 
hill, again came up for discussion. The 
General Purposes Committee recommended 
that the County Council agree to the proposal 
of Lord Dysart to construct a cutting from 
the river bank through the.river lands to a 
small dock proposed to be formed upon the 
site of the gravel excavations upon an agree- 
ment being entered into by Lord Dysart to 


. 
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contain provisions for the removal of the 
existing wharf and the covering in of the 
machinery. Councillor Thompson, of Rich- 
mond, moved as an amendment that the 
recommendation be referred back in order to 
obtain counsel’s opinion as to the legality of 
the existing wharf on the riverside, which he 
held had no right to be there. Councillor 
Humphreys, of Richmond, seconded. Councillor 
West, Vice-Chairman of the Committee, said 
the Earl of Dysart had the right, by Act of 
Parliament, to excavate ae on this land, 
and the only point was whether the Council 
would allow him to do this within certain 
conditions which would safeguard the 
amenities of the district. The lesser evil was 
the better one to adopt. On a show of 
hands the recommendation was adopted by 
thirty-five votes to twelve. 


Ancient Monuments Bill. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
in reply to Mr. N. Buxton, Mr. W. Benn 
(St. George’s-in-the-East) said :—‘‘ The 
First Commissioner hopes to introduce the 
Ancient Monuments Bill next week, when 
full details will be available for the informa- 
tion of the Hon. Member.’’—In reply to Mr. 
King, Mr. W. Benn said he thought the 
proposal was to introduce the Bill in the 
House of Lords. 


The London Museum. 

A valuable collection of views of Old Lon- 
don—gathered by the late Mr. Warwick 
Wroth, of the British Museum—is exhibited 
in the London Museum. The collection 
includes views of many of the old tea-gardens 
and similar places of resort such as the Dog 
and Duck, St. George’s-fields, South Lam- 
beth (whereof the sign, carved on stone, is 
preserved in the outer wall of Bethlehem 
Hospital) ; Sadler’s Wells; the White Conduit 
House, Pentonville, by Rowlandson, 1787; 
the Pantheon in Spa-fields, by Hum- 
phrey, after a drawing by Edwards, 1772; 
and Bagnigge Wells, of which the gardens 
were traversed by the Fleet River, lying near 
what was Pearl-crescent, and between King’s 
Cross-road and Messrs. William Cubitt & 
Co.’s stone and building yards in Gray’s 
Inn-road. Mr Theodore Lumley has lent 
also his collection of rare prints relating 
to London, and Mr. Frank Corner his speci- 
mens of bronzes and pottery-ware. The five 
models of Old London by Mr. John Thorp 
which were exhibited at the Franco-British 
Exhibition, and afterwards at the Festival 
of Empire, have also been acquired. 


International Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 


An important exhibition will be opened on 
Saturday, March 23, at the Agricultural Hall, 
under the auspices of the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society. The exhibition will comprise 
all the latest appliances for the use of smoke- 
less fuels both in the home and in the factory, 
and should prove of equal interest to the 
housewife and to the business man. There 
will be a large display of gas appliances for 
cooking, for hot-water supply, for the heating 
of houses, shops, factories, churches, and 
other public buildings, and for furnace work. 
Every afternoon and evening demonstrations 
of cooking by gas will be given with practical 
hints in the economising of gas, and in the 
most effective utilisation of cookers, grillers, 
hot-plates, etc. ‘Tickets of admission will be 
supplied by the Gas Light and Coke Company 
to any of their consumers who will apply at 
any of their offices. The fogs of London have 
been largely diminished in intensity of recent 
years aS a consequence of the rapidly 
extending use of gas for fuel; but much 
remains to be accomplished before the air of 
London can rival that of Paris or New York, 
and it is hoped that this exhibition will do a 
great deal to stimulate the movement in 
favour of Smoke Abatement. 


— 





COMPETITION NEWS. 
Liberal Club, Shanklin. 


In the competition for the Liberal Club, 
Shanklin, the first premiated design is the 
one submitted by Mr. Gordon L. Thorne, 10, 
Atherley-road, Southampton. The second 
and third premiated designs respectively are 
by Messrs. G. W. Kingswell and C. W. 
Jolliffe, Shanklin, I.W., and Mr. Edgar J. 
Harvey, Grove-road, Ventnor, I.W. 
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Murton Housing’ Scheme, Durham, 
The successful architect in the compet; 
for workmen’s dwellings at Mure ae 
moted by the Easington Rural District 
Council is Mr. J. J. Debson. 


Oakwood-avenue Council Schools, Warrington 

The following notice has been sent to all 
its members by the Manchester Society of 
Architects :—‘‘The promoters refuse to 
psig the conditions they have sent out and 
say that it is not their intention to employ 
a professional assessor. . 

I am instructed by the Council to inform 
you that these conditions are unsatisfactory 
to the Council; therefore members of this 
Society must not submit, either directly or 
indirectly, any designs in the above-mentioned 
competition.”’ 


Some Competitions and the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, 

The Council of this Society requests li 
members to refrain from competing in the 
following architectural competitions, the con- 
ditions for which are_ unsatisfactory — 


Warrington Schools, Llandudno Police 
Buildings, and Ormskirk Golf Club 
Buildings. 
—_—_+->--—___-. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A History of Architectural Development. 

Sir,—In the notice of the third volume 
of my ‘‘ History of Architectural Develop- 
ment,’’ which recently appeared in your 
paper, it is stated that the work of the time 
of Louis Quinze is ignored. May I be 
allowed to point out that such is not the 
case? Pages 217 to 225 deal almost ex. 
clusively with this work, figures 183-45 
(two photographs and a plan) are illustrations 
of it, and it is also referred to elsewhere in 
the volume. I have considerable admiration 
for the good points of the buildings of the 
reign of Louis XV., whilst not blind to their 
defects, and have expressed my appreciation 
in no uncertain manner in the pages 
mentioned, F. M. Simpson. 





Combined Heating and Power Plant. 

Smr,—Your note in the current issue 
summarising Mr. R. J. Durley’s paper 
describing the plant at the Montrea] University 
would lead one to imagine that we cannot 
show similar examples of economical engineer- 
ing in this country. 

Such is far from being the case, and, though 
bemoaning our general backwardness in such 
matters, one could name various cases where 
our buildings have been dealt with in like 
manner. 

The first I call to mind is in connexio 
with our South Kensington buildings. 

Electricity is generated for the Imperial 
Institute, Royal College of Science, School 
of Mines, and the new Post Office, all of 
which are warmed by exhaust steam from the 
engines. The steam is carried through 4 
16-in. main under the roadway. 

S. Wurtmore Rosinsoy. 


Trade Unionism and Restraint of Trade. 

Sir,—With reference to my letter in the 
Builder of February 23, I am pleased to = 
your statement on page 247 of the issue dat : 
the 1st inst., that the trade union does vv 
interfere with the number of bricks whicl 
any one of its members might lay in 4. , 
The Secretary of the Institute of Builder 
confirms your statement in his letter appearing 
in your issue of the 15th inst. cae 

I stated it was conceivable that on ng . 
number of irresponsible bricklayers may him 
put their heads together and agreed to = 
the number of bricks they would lay, aes 
apart from the existence of a trade — ” 
the same way that on occasion builders , ave 
put their heads together and formed a r et 
for the purpose of keeping up prices wit a 
reference in any way to their F ederstiet 7 
Institute. Both events operate in restraim’ | 
trade, but in neither case is it fair to impea 
the respective organisations. : 

I ptr that the Secretary of the Instite® 
of Builders allowed his feelings to ite ae 
tone of his reply to my letter; but m ro 
secured from such high authorities the a nl 
sion that the trade union does not inte sane 
with the quantity of work a bikin’ 
or may not execute in a day’s wor nol 
safely commend the information contal x. 
these letters to your readers. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 





In the leading article some observations will 
be found on the subject of Reinforced Concrete 


in Architecture. 


In ‘“ Notes’ columns (p. 320) will be found 
comments on: “‘ Ecclesiastical Metalwork ” ; 
“The French Ministry of Fine Arts ” ; “ Archi- 
tecture and Window-Breaking’’; ‘‘The East 
Sussex Hospital Competition ” ; “The London 


Museum.” 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, when Mr. W. H. 
Ward delivered an able lecture and showed 
many illustrations on ‘‘ The Architecture of the 
French Renaissance ” (p. 322). 


The eighth Carpenters’ Hall Lecture of the 
series on the Arts Connected with Building was 
delivered by Mr. W. Curtis Green on “ Roofs 
and Roofing.” We give an abstract and some 
illustrations (see p. 323). 


“ Architectural Societies’ (p. 325) include 
brief reports of the following: ‘‘ Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society ” ; “‘ York and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society ” ; ‘‘ Nottingham 
Architectural Society.” 


An illustrated suggestion in reference to the 
proposed London University is given on p. 327. 


In Correspondence Column (p. 328) will be 
found |‘ters on: ‘‘ Trade Unionism and 
Restrain: of Trade ” ; “‘ Combined Heating and 
Power Plant”; ‘‘ A History of Architectural 
Development.” 


Some notes on the magazines and reviews of 
the month are given on this page. 


The Monthly Illustrated Engineering Review 
(p. 331) contains: ‘“‘ Reinforced Concrete in 
Great Britain”; “‘The Nile in English 
Harness” ; ‘‘The London Opera House ” ; 
‘ Testing of Materials Used in Reinforced Con- 
crete’ ; and Notes. 


_The Building Trade Section (p. 338) 
includes: ‘‘ Accident Policies”; ‘‘ Safety 
Scaffolding” ; ‘‘ Fair Wage Clause, Cardiff ” ; 
“Projected New Buildings in the Provinces ”’ ; 
eau under the London Building 
Acts,” ete. 


The second part of Mr. W. St. John Hope’s 
lecture on “The English House from the 
— to the Tudors” will be found on 
p. 341. 


In Law Reports (p. 344) will be found a 
brief report of : “ Richards v. Sanders & Son.” 
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MEETINGS. 





; Fripay, Marcu 22, 

Royal Sanitary Institute. — Mr. Henry C. Adams, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., on “‘Sewage Disposal.” 7 p.m. 
putlenster and Leicestershire Socie-y of Architects 
i 9 Fs a a se to discussion on the 

1.B.A, Report on Reinfor ~ W. 
Keay, A.M.Inst.C.E, seniainaniatiacieasit 

Aberdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. A. N 
giterson, M.A., A.R.SA., on ‘French. Influence on 

ottish Architecture.” 7.30 p.m. 


SaturDay, Marcu 23. 


The Royal Institution.—Pr i 
! : .—Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, 
eg Me he D.Sc , F.B.S., on “‘ Molecular Physics ” 
Edinburgh A rchitectural Association.—Visits to Usher 
and new Masonic Hall, George-street. 


iis, Monpay, Marcu 25. 
» We Architectural Association.—Pa: r by Mr. C. A. 
— on “‘ Patriotism in Architecture.” *7.30 p.m. 
ncorporated Institute of Briti "8.—Di 
at the Trocadero, pat: Magra going — 
nave! Bociety of Arts.- Mr. Noel Heaton, B Sc., F.C.S., 
=. erials and Methods of Decorative Painting ’’ 
- Sp.m. 
Royal rg | Institute. —Mr. Henry C. Adams, 


Assoc.M. Inst. “ 
Supply and Distribution,” ba ed Supply, Sources of 


es TuEspay, Marcu 26, 
; a ge oom _ Benevolent Institution. — Annual 
i: © King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 


m. 
Tie Institution of Civi . 
j o} Civil Engineers.—Papers on “ The 
onstruction of the Glasgow Main ‘Gialiaes Works,” 
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by Mr. W. C. Easton, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. ; ‘Glasgow 
Main Drainage: The Mechanical Equipment of the 
Western Works and of the Kinning Park Pumping 
Station,” by Mr. D. Home Morton, M.Inst.C.E. ; 
**The Works for the Supply of Water to the City of 
Birmingham from Mid-Wales,” by Messrs. E. L. 
Mansergh and W. L. Mansergh, MM.Inst.C.E. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 27, 
_ Carpenters’ Hall, London-wal! (Arts Connected with 
Building).—Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., on “In- 
fluences in the Development of Planning.” 7.45 p.m. 
Edinburgh _ Architectural Association.—Mr. D. Hay 
Flemming, LL.D., F.S.A., on ‘Two XVIth-Century 
a for Building the West Port of St. Andrews.” 
p.m. 
Royal Sanitary Institute—Mr. Henry C. Adams, 
Assoc M.Inst.C.E., on “‘Scavenging, Disposal of House 
‘ Refuse.”’ 7 p.m. 


THuRspDAY, Makcu 28, 
Society of Antiquaries.—8,30 p.m. 


ae 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Studio opens with an article on 
‘“Turner at Farnley Hall.’’ This mansion 
on the River Wharfe belonged to Mr. W. R. 
Fawkes in 1797, when the painter first visited 
Yorkshire. A close friendship existed sub- 
sequently, and the fruits of this association 
between artist and patron were the series 
of architectural, topographical, and other 
water-colours to which reference is now made 
by Mr. A. J. Finberg. The ‘‘ Paris Sketches ”’ 
by Mr. Lester G. Hornby are vigorous semi- 
architectural studies, and among the ‘‘ Recent 
Designs in Domestic Architecture’’ are 
examples by Mr. P. Morley Horder, Mr. 
George Walton, and Miss Ester Claesson, a 
lady architect of Swedish nationality. 

The Burlington is an interesting number in 
which the illustration and reading matter are 
suitably balanced. The leading position is 
given to an article, with coloured plate, on the 
“Rajput Paintings,’ by Ananda_ K. 
Coomaraswamy, which is followed by a 
contribution by Mr. R. L. Hobson on 
“British Porcelain in the Trapnell Collec- 
tion.”” Mr. A. Bredius has an article in which 
he gives reason for doubting that Rembrandt 
painted the portrait of Elizabeth Bas, and the 
article 1s accompanied by some fine photo- 
graphic reproductions. Other contributions 
include: “A Museum of Oriental Art,’ by 
Mr. Lionel Cust; “The Portrait of Ginevra 
dei Benci by Leonardo da Vinci,” by Mr. 
Herbert Cook, F.S.A.; ‘Exhibition of 
Pictures of the Early Venetian School at the 
oatgan ig Fine Arts Club,” by Mr. Roger 
‘ry, etc. ‘ 

he illustrations in the Connoisseur are 
chiefly pictorial, with examples of furniture, 
pomanders, and English plate. 

The Architectural Record opens with an 
example of ‘‘ The Renaissance villa of Italy 
developed into a complete residential type for 
use in America,’ the example being the 
Harold F. McCormick House on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, designed by Charles A. 
Platt, architect, an interesting study in 
this direction, illustrated by plans and 
numerous beautiful photographs by Julian 
Buckly. More generally interesting, per- 
haps, is an appreciation of the work and 
personality of “‘This Most Excellent Master, 
Baldassare Peruzzi,’’ by M. Stapley, in which 


full iustice is done to his original outlook, . 


his versatility, and his sensitive taste. 
| Photographic views by A. G. Byne show the 
Palazzo Pollini at Siena, . the Palazzo 
Farnesina at Rome, the Albergati at Bologna, 
the Casino of the Villa Farnese at Capra- 
cola, and the Palazzo Massimo at Rome. 
This latter has external and internal views, 
as well as a plan by Mr. Byne of the en- 
trance floor, showing the extremely able 
manner in. which this irregular site was 
handled. An article by Charles Henry 
Cheney on the American Academy in Rome 
is of topical interest.’ It gives the American 
point of view towards culture studies. 
differentiates them from the acquisition of 
technique, discusses the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in its relation to the subject, and in 
referring to the value of such a breathing 
spell in which the artist may “ find’’ him- 
self, points out that its full benefit cannot be 
derived by those not fully developed in 
technique. In this direction the British 
School at Rome may find some difficulties to 
start with. The article is illustrated by 
views. of the Villa Aurelia, recently be- 
queathed to the Academy. Part IV. of 
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‘‘ Karly American Churches,’’ giving views 
and description of The Ship Meeting House, 
Hingham, Mass.; St. Peters, New Kent 
County; and St. Luke’s, Smithfield Old 
Meeting House, Lancaster, Mass., is followed 
by a ‘Portfolio of Current Architecture,” 
and by an interesting article on the construc- 
tion and equipment of the new building for 
the Curtis Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia, one of those large buildings full of 
technical equipment which American archi- 
tects handle in so fearless a manner. ; 

The Nineteenth Century and After is 
an interesting number, but the article of 
special interest to our readers is entitled : 
‘“Wanted: A Ministry of Fine Arts,” by 
Gertrude Kingston, in which the writer 
points out that while other countries have 
their Minister of Fine Arts, England is still 
without one, though we do not quite follow 
ler in her deduction therefrom that Art has 
no place in the history of the nation. But 
the article is in many respects a convincing 
one, and the views expressed will not be 
unfamiliar to readers of the Builder. In the 
course of the article the writer says :— 

‘“T question whether the beautiful buildings 

that 1 see being destroyed daily_in London— 
the latest to go are the houses in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields built by Inigo Jones himself—would not 
have been preserved and repaired in a. suitable 
manner had there been a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
At _prezent, if they are conserved at all, it is only 
individual generosity that has to be thanked! 
1t appears to be no part of the programme of the 
First Commissioner of Works and Public Build- 
ings to take a walk between Piccadilly-circus 
and Oxford-streeet, let us say, and note the fine 
survivals of Old London that are marked down 
for destruction. The picturesque houses in 
Carlisle-street, Soho, the historical houses in 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, the quaint passages between 
Soho-square and Golden-square, can nothing be 
done to make them sanitary and fit, for habita- 
tion, while keeping the original character of 
the building? Supposing that there were a 
Ministry of Fine Arts, assuredly there would 
be a department for the preservation of such 
landmarks. . ._. The argument will be, of 
course, that the Public Works has no available 
funds for the preservation of old monuments, yet 
this is exactly what could not happen if there 
were a Ministry of Fine Arts. It would have a 
knowledge. of its requirements and a place in 
the Budget. That all over Great Britain there 
are magnificent historical manors, mansions, 
and castles still extant, is due to the fact that 
these have been inhabited by private families. 
When it is a matter of castles that have belonged 
at some period of history to the Crown, it, 1s 
more often the case that they are either in ruins 
or in a state of dilapidation; Richmond and 
Middleham and Ludlow, may afford beautiful 
themes to the imaginative painter, but th« 
are national monuments—of decay! The sum 
total of it all is that but for the individual 
there would hardly be an ancient edifice left. 
This we may say also of the pictures, sculpture, 
and other objets de vertu.” 
All this, of course, was written before the 
announcement of Mr. Asquith that a Bill will 
be introduced 7 the Government to deal 
with our national monuments, but even then 
the need for a Minister of Fine Arts will 
exist. 

An article in Scribner’s by Mr. E. L, 
Morse on “ Samuel F. B, Morse, the Painter, 
is of .-.nsiderable interest, as it records a 
fact, known probably to very few who are 
familiar with the name of Morse as_ the 
inventor of a 1 eB of telegraphy still in 
universal use, that this same Morse was a 
painter who is counted among the very best 
American painters of the first half of the 
XIXth century. He studied in England and 
was acquainted with Benjamin West, who 
took a great interest in his young fellow- 
countryman. With the article are given some 
illustrations of the work of the artist, which 
show him to have been a painter of no mean 
ability, ayes | as a portrait painter. 
Morse hoped to be chosen to paint at least 
one or two of the historical pictures for the 
panels in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington, being supported by the National 
Academy of Design and others. The wish 
was expressed by John Quincy Adams, ex- 
President and Member of Congress, to throw 
the competition open to the artists of all 
countries, as he alleged that there were no 
American artists of sufficient ability to paint 
such great pictures. A caustic reply to Mr. 
Adams’s assertions appeared anonymously in 
the New York Evening Post, and was 
attributed by him to the facile pen of Morse. 
The real author proved to be James Fenimore 
Cooper, but this became known too late, for 
Morse’s name was rejected by the committee. 
“ He never really recovered from this terrible 
blow to his artistic ambition,” says the writer 
of the article, “he could never speak of it in 
later years unmoved; it practically ended his 
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career as an artist. Thus do the fates weave 
our destinies; what seem to be calamities 
are often blessings in disguise. Morse, the 


, artist, dropped his discouraged brush and 


threw himself with all the ardour of his 
sanguine nature into the perfection of what 
was then looked upon as the idle dream of a 
madman; he struggled on through years of 
hardship and privation, and gave to the world 
the electric telegraph.’”’ In the same issue, 
an article on ‘‘The Armorer and His Art”’ 
appears under “The Field of Art,’’ dealing 
with a loan collection of ancient European 
armour and arms recently exhibited at New 
York at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


_ Harper's contains nothing of professional 
interest this month, but the issue is a good 
one and is fully illustrated. 


——-e-3-o—_____ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Union-Castle Shipping Offices, Southampton. 





aa HE Union-Castle Shipping Company, 
| Southampton, have recently made 
very large extensions and alterations 
. to their Southampton offices, the 
work being carried out under the  super- 
intendence of the local architects, Messrs. 
Lemon & Blizard, FF.R.1.B.A. The exterior, 
which we publish, was built from the designs 
of the company’s London architect, Mr. William 
Flockhart, F.R.I.B.A., in consultation with 
Mr. Blizard. 





The Villa Madama, Rome. 


THE villa was erected about 1516 by Giulio 
Romano from designs ascribed to Raphael. It 
was built for Cardinal Giuliano de Medici, 
afterwards Pope Clement VII., but was never 
completed. 

Partly destroyed by fire in 1527, it subse- 
quently came into the possession of Margaret, 
daughter of Charles V., from whom it derives its 
name. It afterwards belonged to the Farnese 
family, and then to the kings of Naples, who 
suffered it to fall into complete neglect. 


THE BUILDER. 


The villa and its gardens at one time formed 
an important model for the arrangement of the 
gardens of Italy. 

The fresco decorations in the loggia of the 
unfinished building were executed after 1520 by 
Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, pupils 
of Raphael. 


Chapel in the Palazzo Riccardi, Florence 
(Cappella Riccardi). 


TuE Palazzo Riccardi, now the official seat of 
the Prefect of Florence, was formerly the Palace 
of Medici. It was built by Michelozzo Michelozzi 
about 1430 for Cosimo il Vecchio. The family 
of the Medici continued to reside there until 
1659, when it was sold by Ferdinand II. to the 
Riccardi family, from whom it took its present 
name. 

The walls of the chapel are decorated with 
frescoes by Benozzo Gozzoli, executed between 
the years 1459 and 1463, for Piero “ il Gottoso,” 
son and heir of Cosimo il Vecchio. 

The chancel, an elevation of which is shown 
on the plate, contains two groups of adoring 
angels, while the remaining portions of the walls 
are covered by the “ Procession of the Magi,” 
with its large train of Florentine citizens, 
servants, and cavaliers. Many of these are 
contemporary likenesses, and include several of 
the Medici, also a portrait of Benozzo Gozzoli, 
the artist. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 22, 1862. 


The Green Park a Monument to the Prince 
Consort. 

It may be remembered that this land has 
a gradual slope or inclination from Piccadilly 
down to St. James’s Park. We would 
divide this slope into so many terraces, with 
flights of steps descending to each successive 
level. Here we have at starting and almost 
ready at hand one grand feature, for it is an 
admitted fact that nothing has a more stately, 
impressive, or palatial effect than this mode of 
laying out ground. It is these flights of 
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steps leading to their terraced temples that 
impart so much beauty to Indian architec. 
ture, and are known there under the appel- 
lation of Ghauts. This effect has been 
well understood since the time of the hangj 
gardens of Babylon down to those of the 
Isola Bella. We would devote each of 
these terraces to the statues or busts—perhaps 
alternately one of each—to commemorate 
the peculiar talent of illustrious men. This 
galaxy of worthies should be confined to 
England ; and there is no want of material 
for the purpose. By way of hint let ys 
just enumerate the stock upon which we 
would draw to carry out our purpose: 
Sovereigns, male or female ; legislators and 
statesmen; poets; military commanders; 
navigators and naval commanders ; dramatic 
writers and performers ; authors, naturalists, 
artists, sculptors, mathematicians, and 
astronomers; antiquarians; judges and 
lawyers ; philosophers ; scholars and critics; 
fathers and theologians; prelates and 
reformers; public benefactors, _ historians, 
orators, rhetoricians, and physicians. Now 
here is a list which might be added to or 
abstracted from. 

At the terminus of the principal vista or 
avenue of these terraces might be placed 
the statue or monument of the great object 
of the whole design, namely, that which 
is more particularly intended as a com- 
memoration of the late Prince Consort. 
In the first place it is not necessary that the 
whole should be completed at one and 
the same time. The whole of the ground 
should be laid out, of course, and _ the 
terraces completed, most certainly; and 
the statue commemorative of the departed 
Prince should also be erected, and pedestals 
should mark the place for future statues, or 
busts, as may be. It would doubtless be 
a pleasing duty each year to add one or more 
objects towards the completion of the whole; 
but much might be effected at the present 
time. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN.—III. 


By W. NosLte TWELVETREES. 
(Continued from page 213.) 


Systems of Class (a)—continued. 


‘YONSIDERE SYSTEM.—More than ten 
$ years ago M,. Armand Considére, of 
/ Paris, made a series of investigations 
into the properties of concrete reinforced 
by steel in the form of spiral coils, and 
frst communicated his results in the autumn 
ff1902 to the Académie des Sciences. His 
interesting investigations and their results have 
already been discussed at length in Vol. LXXXV. 
of the Builder, to which our readers are referred 
or details. These and subsequent experiments 
by M. Considére attracted much attention on 
tie Continent and in the United States, and 
have suggested various series of tests for the 
purpose of determining the efficiency of lateral 
reinforcement in compression members. 

After having carried out numerous works in 
reinforced concrete in France, M. Considére in 
1908 established an agency in London for 
working his patents, under the style of the 
(onsidére Construction Company, Ltd., of 
Westminster. 

The British patent granted to M. Considére 
in 1992 was amended in accordance with the 
decision of the Chief Examiner to the Patent 
(fice in May, 1911, and in the amended 
specification the only claim is the following :— 

“In constructions of stiffened concrete, 
the formation of parts under compression in 
such a wav that a core of concrete or the like is 
surrounded by metallic hooping either external 
orembedded, formed of independent consecutive 
closed circular bands, or of helicoidal spirals 
with or without longitudinally arranged wires 
or rods,” 

The specification also states that the invention 
relates generally to reinforced concrete structures, 
but is more especially applicable to the con- 
struction of buildings, bridges, and arches of 
wide span. 

The chief feature of the Considére system is 
the introduction of lateral reinforcement as 
described above into the areas of concrete under 
compression, to resist the lateral swelling of the 
concrete, longitudinal bars being added in 
consequence of practical considerations. The 
reinforcement consists of ordinary round steel 
bars and rods, and the spiral transverse rein- 
forcement is coiled on the site of the works 
by means of a small hand windlass. 

Fig. 1 gives details of the most recent arrange- 
ment of the reinforcement in Considére system 
columns and continuous beams. The beam here 
represented is reinforced by tension and com- 
pression bars, vertical web ties or stirrups, 
tension bars in the upper: part of the beam near 
the supports anchored into the concrete in 
compression also near the supports, and spiral! 
coils for the reinforcement of the concrete in 
the last-named place. 

It will be noticed that the maia tension bars 
are independent of the armouring over the inter- 
— supports, which the patentees claim 

a decided advantage both from theoretical 
and practical considerations, and that the web 
i are spaced at progressively increasing 
a apart from the supports towards the 

. e of the span as required by theory. 

‘mong the advantages claimed for this 
system are the following :— 

Bs Asa oe resistance and safety of con- 
s and built-in beams are greatly increased 


by the addition of spiral coils in the compression 
areas outside the points of contra-flexure. 
The patentees also point out that the use of 
spiral coils in this manner obviates the need 
for gussets, which may he objectionable 
architecturally, at the junction of beams and 
columns. 

(2) That the efficiency of spiral reinforcement 
in columns and struts is from two to three 
times greater than an equal amount of steel 
applied in the form of longitudinal bars. 

(3) That columns and struts constructed as 
described are less affected by defects of work- 
manship in the concrete than similar members 
constructed in accordance with other systems, 
and, moreover, they always give adequate 
notice before final collapse takes place. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a new type of column 
footing patented by M. Considére. The design 
of conical foundations in this form presents 
no great difficulty, although the several possible 
modes of failure have to be carefully considered 
in designing the profile of the cone and the 
proportion of reinforcement. The uniform 
upward reaction of the ground must be resolved 
at various points into a horizontal component, 
and also an oblique component acting in the 
direction of the generatrix of the cone. The 
first of these components represents a bursting 
force against which resistance is furnished by 
circumferential reinforcement, while the other 
component results in compressive stress, for 
which provision must be made by an adequate 
thickness of material. Another contingency is 
taat the column may shear a hole through the 
roof of the cone. This possibility governs the 
depth and the amount of reinforcement at the 
crown. It is claimed that. conical foundations 
of the type described result in great economy, 
particularly for heavy column loads on ground 
where only a low pressure per square foot can 
be safely permitted. 

The business of the Considére Company is 
wholly confined to the design of structures in 
reinforced concrete, embodying only plain 


round bars of mild steel of the ordinary com- 


mercial sizes. Contractors are not supplied 
by the company with any material, and any 
firms of good standing and repute are free to 
tender for works in accordance with the 
Considére system on the quantities prepared 
by the company. All fees and patent royalties 
in connexion with the preparation of designs 
are included by the contractor in his tender, 
and the company are always ready to take full 
responsibility for all works designed by them. 

Piketty System.—M. Paul Piketty, of Paris, 
having been engaged for about twelve years 
in the construction of reinforced concrete 
structures in France, has recently opened a 
branch in London under the style of Paul 
Piketty & Co., at 14, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 

The Piketty system of reinforcement for 
beams and slabs somewhat resembles that of 
M. Hennebique, and in certain respects is 
similar to that of M. Coignet. 

The steel employed is in the form of round 
bars for resistance to tension and compression, 
and of thin rods bent into U-shaped loops for 
resistance to web stresses. 

Fig. 1 contains three part longitudinal sections 
representing the arrangement of the reinforce- 
ment in beams with the ends built into a wall. 
The main tension reinforcement consists of 
two or more bars, of which one in each group 
is always bent up towards the ends, and, as 
shown in the bottom section, other bars may be 
similarly treated. The ends of the bars are 
either fish-tailed or fish-tailed and bent to 












SECTION 1.1 
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Considere System: Reinforcement in Columns and Continuous Beams. 


J-form for security of anchorage. One or more 
bars are always inserted in the compression 
area of beams for the following reasons :— 
(1) For increasing compressive resistance ; 
(2) for resistance to secondary tensile stress 
due to permanent deformation of the concrete ; 
(3) to provide to fastening the upper end of 
the web loops or stirrups. 

The latter are placed at varying angles, 
which increase progressively until at the middle 
of the beam the stirrups are vertical. The 
upper ends of each stirrup are bent over the 
compression bars at right angles, as represented 
in the drawings. Importance is attached to 
the horizontal projection of the ends of the 
stirrups into the slabs connected with beams, 








Fig. 2.—Considere System : 
New Type of Column Footing. 


an arrangement offering efficient resistance to 
the shearing and tensile stresses along the 
longitudinal connexion. 

Slabs are reinforced by two series of rods, 
those in one series being horizontal throughout, 
and those in the other series being bent up so as 
to pass over the compression reinforcement in 
all supporting beams. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the arrangement of the 
reinforcement in continuous beams and slabs, 
also showing details at the connexion between a 
column and the component parts of a floor 
system. It will be noted in the drawing here 
given that the floor slab is reinforced in two 
directions at right angles to one another. 

Fig. 3 pun two cross-sections of heavy 
beams with compression reinforcement rendered 
essential by the stresses to be resisted, the top- 
most bars incidentally serving for the pret 4 
ment of the stirrups. Over the tension rein- 
forcement will be noticed short bars intended 
for the uniform distribution of the stress, and 
fulfilling the same purpose as the analogous 
bars in the Coignet system. gIt should be 
noticed that the compression reinforcement 
is surrounded by encircling bars serving the 
two-fold purpose of linking the bars together 
and of increasing the compressive resistance 
of the concrete by restraining its expansion. 

Columns in the Piketty system may be 
square, polygonai, or circular in cross-section. 
The reinforcement consists of longitudinal. bars 
braced at intervals by transverse ties, each 
composed of a steel rod bent around each 
longitudinal bar, and the ends turned inwards 
so as to be embedded in the concrete core of the 
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Fig. 2.—Reinforcement in Continu>us 


Beams and Slabs. 

























































































Fig. 3.—Sections of Heavy Beams. 
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Fig. 5.—Reinforcement in Column Footings. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


column. Fig. 4 illustrates two arrangements 
of this simple method of column reinforcement. 

Column bases in the system are reinforced 
either by a network of tension bars laid near the 
lower surface of the concrete, or of both tension 
and compression bars and vertical stirrups, as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

The chief advantages claimed for the Piketty 
system may be thus briefly summarised :— 

(1) That the sloping portions of the upward 
bent bars in beams furnish the greater part of 
the resistance needed against stresses due to 
negative bending moments near the supports of 
built-in and continuous beanis, the remaining 
resistance being afforded by the upper straight 
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PIKETTY SYSTEM. 


bars around which the ends of the. stirrups 
are turned. 

(2) That the angular disposition of the stirrups, 
varied according to calculation in every case, 
is one offering the most effective resistance to 
tension on diagonal planes in the concrete. 

(3) That the transverse ties in columa 
reinforcement have the effect of bracing the 
longitudinal bars in their correct positions and 
of raising the ultimate strength by preventing 
the swelling of the concrete under compression. 

Messrs. Paul Piketty are willing to give 
advice to architects, engineers, surveycrs, and 
to their licensed contractors. Contractors for 
this svstem of construction are selected from 
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old-established and experienced builders”, f 
contractors having reputation for excellence* of 
workmanship, and the firm hold themselves 
personaily responsible for all designs issued from 


their office. 





THE NILE IN ENGLISH 
HARNESS.* 


A common device on the pedestals of 
the statues of ancient Egypt, mor 
than 3,000 years old, depicts «Th, 
Binding of the Two Lands’”’ of the Papyrus 
and the lotus, of the Upper and Lowe 
Nile. It is evidence to show that durin 
the time of the Pharaohs it was recognised 
as is done to-day, that whoever is responsible 
for the welfare of Egypt must control the 
Nile from its sources to the sea. 

The ancient Egyptians appear to have 
supposed that the source of the Nile was in 
a cave of the granite islands above the fist 
cataract at Assuan. But information is moy 
exact now. ‘The sources of the Nile are two. 
fold, viz., the mountains of Abyssinia and the 
great lakes at the Equator. The rain which 
falls in the Monsoon months in Abyssinia 
produces flood discharges in the Blue Nile. 
Atbara, and Saubat Rivers, and these unitins 
cause the flood in Egypt. When these floods 
subside the steady flow of the Nile in summer 
is maintained by the water that flows out of 
the Equatorial lakes into the White Nile. 

In 1882 the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was fought, 
and the British occupation of Egypt began. 
In 1883 the care of the irrigation was entrusted 
to Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, who obtained 
four irrigation engineers from India to assist 
him. They found the “Corvée”’ or official 
system of unpaid labour established in the 
country, and one of the beneficial effects of 
their activity was the abolition of this form 
of organised slavery and the substitution of 
paid voluntary labour for it. 

The most important part of their work was 
in Lower Egypt, the Delta, where Mehemet 
Ali had, during the XIXth century, 
introduced cotton cultivation, necessitating 
irrigation all the year round instead of a single 
inundation during flood-time—the ancient 
system under which corn and cereals were 
grown. An attempt was made to obtain 
water by digging canals deep enough to draw 
in water from the Nile when at its low 
summer level; but the Corvée was uot able 
to keep these canals clear to the requisite 
depth, so a river regulator was designed to 
raise the water level of the river sufficiently 
to cause a flow into the distributing canals. 


The Delta Barrage. 


This work is now known as the Delta 
Barrage. It was designed and built by a 
Frenchman, Mougel Bey. It consists of two 
fine regulators, one across the head of each 
branch of the river just below the point where 
it divides into the Damietta and Rosetta 
branches. Each regulator has sixty-one bays 
with sliding gates for regulating the river 
levels and discharges. It was designed to 
hold up 13 ft. head of water. But the founda- 
tion layer of concrete had been recklessly laid 
in running water and the mortar had been 
washed away, so that the bottom layer of the 
foundation platform was nothing but loose 
concrete metal with no binding material to 
make it water-tight. Consequently, after the 
superstructure was complete, and an attempt 
was made by closing the openings to hold the 
water up, a flow through the bottom layer 
was produced which displaced the sand on 
which the whole rested, and cracks an 
subsidences appeared in the superstructure 
of a most ominous description. The closure 
of the openings was therefore removed an 
the pressure taken off to save the work = 
destruction. It failed to perform he 
it was designed for, and henceforth, till the 
British occupation, was of use only as 4 
bridge for traffic. } ‘ 

In 1884 the barrage was taken in hand y 
the new Anglo-Indian engineers. After yi 
liminary examination and experiments 
restoration was decided on. A new floor : 
sound masonry was built over the ing 
all springs and leaks and defects DO 4 
scientifically and thoroughly treated: : 
new over-lying floor was then prolonge A 
stream and down-stream so as to form apro’l 
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sound construction. The old defective 
joundation platform was thus covered over 
aa enveloped with a sound exterior floor, 
cutting it off from communication with the 
river. This work being completed, the 
barrage held up 13 ft. head of water, as it 
was designed to do. 
Cement-Grouting the Foundations. 

But still there was left untouched the de- 
jective bottom layer of the old platform. If 
this in addition could be compacted together, 
thestructure would be still further secure. So 
hore-holes were jumped from the roadway in 
the centre of the masonry of the piers 57 ft. 
downwards into the sand-bed of the river 
underlying the foundations. Five bores were 
made in the length of each pier. When a 
bore was found to be clear, neat cement-grout, 
ie, cement and water only, was poured down 
the bore, and the pouring continued till the 
bore was full to roadway level. The pressure 
exerted at the bottom of the bore by the 
liquid column of cement-grout was 2} tons 
per square foot, sufficient to force the grout 
into all unoccupied spaces in connexion with 
ihe bore at any point. Evidence of the travel 
and setting of the cement under the founda- 
tions was obtained when clearing bores not 
yet grouted. Altogether on the two barrages 
an aggregate of 72 miles of bore was made 
and over 6,000 barrels of cement poured down 
them. 

Subsidiary Weirs of the Delta Barrage. 

But, though, after this operation, the 
barrage was worthy of more confidence, the 
direct evidence of the defects in the original 
foundations obtained by the boring tools 
produced such an effect on the minds of those 
responsible for the irrigation that it was 
decided to build subsidiary weirs down- 
stream of ‘the two barrages to pond up the 
water, and relieve the old work of some of 
the duty imposed upon it. The weirs were 
accordingly designed to hold up 10 ft., and 
the barrage was to hold up 10 ft. more, so 
that, while the head on the barrage was 
reduced from 13 ft. to 10 ft., the total heading 
up was increased from 13 ft. to 20 ft., giving 
an increased control over the river at the 
same time as greater security. 

The method of construction of the weirs 
affords a remarkable instance of the employ- 
ment of cement-grout for subaqueous work. 
The main wall of the weir went down to 20 ft. 
below lowest water level; the footing wall, 
10 ft. deep, was also below low water level, 
as well as the greater part of the weir filling. 
On account of anticipated trouble with 
springs, 1t was decided to build these weirs 
without any unwatering of the foundation 
area. The river bed was first dredged out to 
the foundation levels of the weir all over, 
and the main wall and footing wall were then 
got in by forming a succession of blocks under 
water by the employment cf cement-grout 
be blocks were formed by the help of a 
tait made of two large barges with a travelling 
gantry spanning the interval between them 
Below the gantry and between the barges a 
four-sided box was formed, the bottom of the 
box being the dredged bed of the river The 
ox was 30 ft. by 10 ft. by 20 ft. to 25 ft. 
veep. Four perforated pipes were fixed along 
its axis, and the box was then filled to water 
level by throwing in rubble stone of all sizes 
Pement-grout was then poured into un- 
perlorated pipes introduced into the perforated 
pipes, and the pouring continued till the water 
- the box had been displaced and the grout 
- risen to the level of the water outside 
ss box. The inner pipes were then with- 

fawn and the box and contents left un- 
disturbed till next morning. It was then 
and that the cement had set sufficiently to 
: e block together, and the box frames 

ere eased off, the sides dismantled, and the 
cage moved forward, less one end, to 
sm a three-sided box, with the block formed 
ing in place of the end removed. A 
second block was then made joining on to the 
tst, a third on to the second, and so on till 
continuous wall had been made right across 
© .tiver. The clay and rubble fillin 
— in the design, were then denonited 
= 1 water, and the remainder above water 
vel built in the ordinary way. 


Exhaustion of Natural Su 
pply. 
ad * Delta Barrage having been con- 
pe “el y adding new floors and aprons, 
ad ‘7 rrent-grouting its defective founda- 
llectiy nd having been relieved and its 
eness increased by the subsidiary weirs, 
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such a command over the river had been 
obtained that every drop of the natural dis- 
charge of the river in summer was utilised 
in the irrigation of the cotton crop, and there 
was a demand for more. 

It became therefore necessary to store some 
of the river’s surplus of the flood and winter 
seasons to supplement the summer's supply. 
After careful study the project which involved 
the construction of the Assuan Dam was 
decided on as the best of the alternative 
schemes put forward. 

The Assuan Dam is built on the crest of 
the First Cataract where the river flows over 
a bed of granite. 

Dam Site. 

During flood the river flows over the 
cataract as an unbroken sheet; but when the 
flood subsides the granite emerges above 
water level and the river divides itself into 
five separate channels. The construction of 
the dam along the length above water presented 
no engineering difficulty. It was at the five 
channels, running deep and with high 
vesting! that the engineer’s skill and resource 
were brought into play. The method of 
enclosing and laying dry the area within 
which the permanent dam was to be built 
was the following. 


Temporary Dams to Close Channels. 

Temporary dams were made upstream 
and down-stream of the foundation site. 
The down-stream dam was first made of large 
stone to check the rush of water. The up- 
stream dam was then made, also of stone, still 
further checking the flow. The upstream 
slope of this dam was then staunched by small 
stone, sandbags, and sand till it was 
practically water-tight. The water between 
the temporary dams then fell to the level of 
the water down-stream of the lower dam. 
This dam was then staunched on its outer 
face till it, too, was water-tight. The water 
enclosed between the dams was then pumped 
out and the site of the work laid dry. 

This may sound simple. But in several 
cases the making of these temporary dams 
was a formidable undertaking, stones up to 
12 tons in weight being used. The Bab-el- 
Soghair—or little gate—had a depth of 28 ft. 
of rushing water. As the closing dam 
advanced its roaring torrent increased in 
violence and resisted all efforts to master it. 

, The heaviest stone and stone encased in wire- 
netting was thrown in, and for a week no 
progress was made. The Nile demanded a 
sacrifice. So two heavy railway trucks were 
filled with stone in wire-netting, each truck 
with its stone weighing 25 tons. Wire ropes 
were passed under the trucks and over the 
stones, and the two trucks were bound 
together with wire ropes. A locomotive with 
steam up behind the trucks then put on full 
steam ahead, and shot the whole 50 tons 
bodily into the roaring water. This settled 
the business. The trucks stopped where they 
landed, and formed a footing for the stone 
which was then thrown in to complete the 
dam. 

Excavating Foundation Bed. 

The foundation area having been made 
accessible, the first operation was to clear 
away the unsound granite by pick or blasting, 
till a sound granite bed had ieee reached all 
over. The building of the dam of uncoursed 
granite rubble in cement-mortar was then 
taken in hand. 

Details of Dam. 

The dam is 1} miles long, it has now (after 
raising) a greatest height from foundation bed 
of 143 ft., and will ultimately support a 
maximum head of 90 ft. The ultimate 
capacity of the reservoir formed above the 
dam will be 2,300 million cubic metres (about 
506,000,000.000 gallons, or half a million 
million gallons). It will have cost about 
4,200,000. During construction there was 
a population of 15,000 connected with the 
work. The maximum shade temperature 
was 120 deg. 

Design of Dam. 

The dam passes the whole river discharge 
through 180 sluices, and has no waste weir 
or overflow. This particular form of dam 
was adopted to avoid the tendency of the 
river to deposit its silt if its velocity of flow 
were to be checked during flood by material 
heading up at the dam. 


Phile. 


The submersion of Phile and its picturesque 
group of ruins is the one deplorable result 
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of the creation of this fine reservoir, but, 
compared with the benefits resulting to 
Egypt from the construction of the Assuan 
Dam, the loss of beauty that the face of Phile 
has suffered cannot be counted as unmitigated. 

The lecture was illustrated throughout by 
interesting lantern slides. 


THE 
LONDON OPERA HOUSE.—II. 


Steel Construction. 

Tue whole of the steelwork in the new 
building was constructed by Messrs. Richard 
Moreland & Son, under the direction of the 
consulting engineer, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
M.Inst.C.E., of Westminster. 

In order to convey an intelligible idea of the 
steelwork without unnecessary words we will 
state the nature of the construction on the 
different floor levels of the building :— 

Stall Plan.—The only steelwork is repre- 
sented by stanchions behind the stalls for the 
support of floor girders in the part of the 
building containing saloons and other accom- 
dation for the public, and for the support of 
the circle and gallery girders. 

Box Tier Plan.—Behind the stage one bay of 
flooring is carried by steel beams; in the 
auditorium the steel framing of the box tier 
is suspended from the floor above ; and behind 
the auditorium steel is extensively used in floor 
framing. 

Circle Plan.—Behind the stage steel framing 
occurs on the main and mezzanine floors ; the 
circle framework and floor beams behind being 
also of steel. 

Lower Gallery Plan.—In addition to floor 
girders and joists behind the stage, two 60 ft. 
span trusses carry the flies on either side of the 
stage, which is closed at this level by the 
proscenium girder, 49 ft. long; the gallery 
and upper boxes, as well as the floors behind 
the auditorium, are carried by steel framing. 

Upper Gallery Plan.—The only steelwork is 
that of the gallery and a narrow strip of floor 
behind. 

Roof Plan.—Behind the stage the roof frame is 
of the same design as for a floor ; over the stage 
the roofing is supported by four large trusses 
carried by two trussed girders ; the auditorium 
roof is carried by a series of six trussed girders 
extending from side to side of the a 
and the flat roof over the part behind the 
auditorium has steel framing akin to that of a 
floor. 

Although the whole of the steelwork was 
designed and executed in accordance with the 
most recent practice, much of it is necessarily 
of most familiar character. Therefore, in the 
subjoined notes we give particulars only of the 
more important details of construction. 

The stanchions receiving the enormous loads 
transmitted by the circle and gallery girders 
are based on special steel grillages embedded in 
concrete, the largest of these being 7 ft. square 
in plan. 

The steelwork for the thirteen boxes in the 
main tier at entrance level is suspended from 
the main girder of the circle above and the six 
boxes at the sides are hung from wing girders. 
The radial floor girders, consisting of 8-in. by 
5-in. I-beams, are inclined at the required slope 
and connected by circular rows of 8-in. by 5-in. 
beams, and 4-in. by 3-in. joists, the system 
being completed by 7-in. by 4-in. joists in the 
outer ring as shown. Each main joist is 
provided with three slings for attachment to 
the floor above, the slings being concealed in the 
partitions between the boxes. The reason for 
suspending the circle was to avoid obstruction 
at stall level, where the only columns are two at 
the sides quite out of the way of the audience. 
By suspending the box tier as described the 
load on the grand circle steelwork was greatly 
increased, and, in consequence, the main girder 
of the circle tier is of unusual proportions, and 
is said to be far larger than any member 
of the kind hitherto employed in theatre 
construction. 

Fig. 1 is a half plan of the grand circle framing. 
The circleis carried by sixteen raking cantilevers 
built up of angles, plates, and I-beams. As 
may be seen by the drawing, fourteen of these 
cantilevers are fixed into the walls at one end, 
extending across the main girder to the front of 
the circle, and two of them start at the main 
girder, the framework being completed by five 
raking beams between the main girder and 
another transverse girder, 22 in. deep by 9 in. 
wide, at the back of the auditorium. This 
girder is supported by six stanchions. Steel 
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ACCIDENT POLICIES. 


rFYVHE case of Allen r. London Guarantee 
and Accident Company, Ltd., recently 
heard in the King’s Bench Division, 
‘s of considerable importance to those 
‘insured against accidents. The _ plaintiff, 
a builder, was insured under what is 
known as a third party policy—that is 
to say. against claims by third persons 
from accidents caused by the plaintitt's ser- 
vants. An accident occurred, caused by a cart 
driven by one of the plaintiff's servants, and 
two men were injured, who both instituted 
proceedings against the plaintiff to recove: 
lamages for the personal injuries which they 
had sustained. 
Under the policy the plaintiff was imsured 
whenever the insured or a paid and duly 
authorised driver in the regular employment 
of the insured was in charge of any horse or 
horse-drawn vehicle, and injury or damage 
was caused by such horse or vehicle. 7a 
But the policy also contained clauses to the 
effect that the total aggregate liability of the 
company was to be limited to the sum of 
300/. for all claims to compensation and costs, 
harges, and expenses paid either to the 
assured or any claimant in respect of any 
ne accident or occurrence, and the company 
was enabled either to pay down the maximum 
sum in respect of such liability or at the 
election of the insured to defend any action, in 
which, case all costs and expenses occasioned 
by the defence were to be borne by the 


insured 

The jury awarded 200/. to one injured 
person and 175/. to the other, and the legal! 
costs of these persons amounted to 218/. 

The questions raised in the case were—(1) 
Whether there was one accident under the 
policy so that the liability of the company 
was limited to 300/., or whether the insured 
was liable for the extra 75/. (2) Whether 
the insured could recover the 218/. costs from 
the company. The Court held that there 
were two accidents, but only one occurrence, 
and that the limit on the liability of the 
ompany therefore applied. As regards this 
point, in 1891, the Court of Appeal in South 
Staffordshire Tramways Company, Ltd. v. 
The Sickness and Accident Assurance Asso 
iation, Ltd., held that where the overturning 
of a vehicle had injured several persons there 
was more than one accident under a_ policy 
where the insurance was against ‘ accidents 
by vehicles,’ but a limit was expressed to 

one accident.”” The policy we are con 
sidering was, however, especially worded with 
i view to exclude that decision, and the 
Court has held that that object was attained 

As regards the second point, the Court held 
that, as the company had defended the actions 
on its own initiative without the consent of 
the assured, they were liable to pay the costs 

curred by the third parties. 

The Insurance Company had not pressed 
their counterclaim for the extra 75/., so in 
the result the plaintiff succeeded, but this 
case illustrates the necessity for careful con 
sideration of the terms of insurance policies 
4 point which we are always impressing upon 
our readers. 


SAFETY SCAFFOLDING FOR 


STEEL-FRAME BUILDINGS. 
In an article published on March 10, 1911. 


ve described various improved types of 
scaffolding for steel-frame buildings, includ 
ng one devised by the Patent Scaffolding 
Company, of New York. There is nothing 
particularly new in the underlying principle, 
as the scaffolding is merely a development of 
the well-known painter’s boat. However, the 
nanner in which this form of scaffolding has 
been evolved from a rudimentary appliance 
8 quite ingenious and deserving of commenda 
tion. The two illustrations now produced will 
enable our readers to realise the convenience 
{ the apparatus to builders, and the security 
it affords to bricklayers and labourers. . 

Fig. 1 represents the construction of curtain 
walls at two different levels by the aid of 


suspended scaffolding, and Fig. 2 is a view 
along the latter, showing the working plat- 
form, guard ropes, and winches used for 
adjusting the height of the platform. The 
scaffold is formed of sections, each 10 ft. long, 
suspended by wire ropes bolted at the top to 
outriggers, and secured at the bottom to a 
pair of hand winches. To the drum of each 
winch, ratchet wheels are fitted, these being 
actuated by a lever enabling the men to raise 
or lower the section of scaffolding as required. 
Thus the scafiold is virtually equivalent to a 
connected series of painter's boats, forming 
a continuous working platform, providing 
ample space and conducing to safety and 
economical construction. 


THE FAIR WAGE CLAUSE, 
CARDIFF. 


A pepvuTaTion of the Cardiff Master Builders’ 
Association waited upon the Cardiff Public 
Works Committee recently to protest against 
the new fair wage clause in Corporation con 
tracts proposed by the Cardiff Trades and 
Labour Council. The deputation was headed 
by Mr. J. Gibson, the President of the Associa- 
tion, the other members of the deputation 
being Messrs. J. E. Turner, William Thomas, 
T. Price, and Isaac Watkins, the Secretary. 

The deputation contended that the proposed 
alterations were unreasonable and unnecessary, 
and that there existed at present ample 
machinery for settling any grievances that 


might exist as between the mu.. 
and their employees. 

Mr. Gibson, who was the first speaker del; 
upon the first clause, which stipulates that 4) 
contractor shall employ only jo: rt ag vi 
unionists for the purpose of execeliag 1 
works contracted for. This clause yo. ‘d 
Mr. Gibson, was tantamount to asking {i 
master builders to become agents for a r) 
unions, to which they strongly objected Th, 
proposed alterations were unnecessary ,,, 
unjust, 

Mr, William Thomas said that they 
builders strongly objected to be made 
machine for the purpose of increasing {| 
number of trade unionists, and he did ar 
think that any contractor of any standi 
would accept a contract under such conditions 
There was already in existence a Board . 
Conciliation set up for South Wales and 1! 
West of England, and also a National Board 
to deal with disputes, and he could not peca 
a single case where an amicable agreemen 
had not been arrived at by one or other of 
the Boards since their establishment in 1905 

Mr. J. E. Turner said that the ground upon 
which the master builders took their stand 
was that (1) the present clause in the contract 
agreements met all reasonable requirements 
(2) the inspection of the employers’ books was 
altogether unnecessary ; (3) that the stipulation 
that notices of wages should be posted up 
was also unnecessary; and (4) that to allow 
the recognised trade union to be the sole 
arbitrator in cases of dispute was totally un 
reasonable. The deputation further informed 
the Committee that new regulations governing 
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Fig. 1. Patent Safety Scaffolding. 
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Fig. 2. Patent Safety Scaffolding. 


wages and conditions of employment would 


ome into operation in May. 
Having thanked the Committee for hearing 
heir objections, the deputation withdrew, and 
pads was referred to a sub-committee for 
eration and report at the proper time. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





‘EW CHURCH, ROTHERHAM. 
James Totty, of Rotherham, is the archi- 
rr _ church which has been erected in 
buildine og ati cost of about 3,675/. Th 
accon ace a ae Gothic style, and provides 
ibe for over 500 persons. 


M 


tect f 


Devel NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

F Pare tate, Putney-hill, S.W.; Messrs. 
Paine . “o., contractors, Howard’s-lane, 
Putney’ Hie Proposed building for East 
Putney Py oR _ School, Putney-hill, S.W.; 
sion ta tele 'c Day School Trust, Ltd. Exten- 
Mr pipe ation Hospital (3,0000.), Barnet, N. ; 
& Pill, 73 gray: of Messrs. White, Son, 
laundry 7? kK =n-street, Barnet, Z N. Public 
22000): ag al-road, Paddington, W. 
Town Har, ©. B. B. Newton, Surveyor, 

n Hall, Paddington “We ; 


\ nee kt’ HOTEL, BLACKPOOL. 
Pe elon. Ho g, to be called the York and 
broke Estate 1, 23,t? be erected on the Pem- 
“1? --aremont Park, and is expected 


' cost about aoe 
The architect * quarter of a million sterling. 
‘egy & (Or the work are Messrs. Charles 


Spring-gardens, Manchester. 


IRADE NEWS. 

Hirch & Go., Ltd., of 2, London 
London Wall, E.C., have 
the order for materials in 

ew drainage scheme for the 


\ 
W lessrs Jno 
ail-buildings 
recently SEC Ts 





y HOX1Oy Wit! 





City of Fortaleza, Ceara, Brazil. The order 
includes some 16,000 tons of cast-iron pipes 
amd about 4,000 tons of sioneware pipes, 
together with the requisite valves, sluice gates, 
and accessories. The value of the contract is, 
approximately, 160,000/. 

Under the direction of Mr. Harold R. 
Hooper, architect, Ipswich, Boyle’s latest 
patent ‘“‘air-pump”’ ventilators have been 
applied to the theatre, Harwich. 

The additions to the Farnham Workhouse 
are being supplied with Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

We are informed that Messrs. Stephens & 
Carter, of Paddington Green, ladder and 
barrow makers and scaffolding contractors, 
have purchased the old-established business of 
Messrs. Ell & Co. They ave transferring the 
business recently carried on by Messrs. Ell & 
Co., at Bridge Wharf. Paddington, to their 
Paddington Green-yard, but are keeping on 
and enlarging the yard at Kennington-road. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the followmg applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with. (The 
names of the applicants are given in paren- 
theses) :— 


Finsbury, East.—Erection of a building on 
the eastern side of Dingley-road, Finsbury 
(Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy, & Usher for Messrs. 
T. Wallis & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Fast.—Erection of buildings upon 
a site abutting upon the southern side of City- 
road. the western side of Nelson-street, and 
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the eastern side of Dingley-road, Finsbury 
(Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy, & Usher).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Bay-windows and porches to houses 
on both sides of Ellaline-road and Larnach- 
road, Fulham (Mr. F. L. Poole for Messrs 
Allen & Norris).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Erection of buildings on the 
south-western side of Haverstock-hill, Hamp- 
stead, south-eastward of Belsize-lane (Messrs. 
W. Woodward & Sons).—Consent. 

Ham pstead.—Erection of a motor garage at 
the rear of No, 53, Hollycroft-avenue, Hamp- 
stead, next to Ferncroft-avenue (Mr. S. C. 
Lathbridge for Captain G. A. Ballard, R.N.).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Addition to a one-story motor 
house at No. 8, Lindfield-gardens, Hampstead 
(Messrs. L. Solomon & Son for Mrs. B. Rosen 
feld).—Refused. 

Islington, West.—One-story shop in front of 
No. 287, Caledonian-road. ‘Islington, abutting 
also upon the northern side of Freeling-street 
(Boot’s Pure Drug Company, Ltd.).—Consent 

Islington, West.—Projecting entrance gate 
way at the entrance to Albion-yard, on the 
western side of Albion-street, Islington (Mr. 
G. Langford).—Consent. 

Kennington.—Three one-story shops on the 
southern side of Lansdowne-road, Kennington 
(Messrs. Hulbert & Haysman).—Consent 

Marylebone, East.—Iron and glass hood at 
No. 21, New Cavendish-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. J. P. Williams for Dr. Forbes Ross) 
Consent. 

Norwood.—Addition to the General Post 
Office sorting office building on the northern 
side of Cornwall-road, Brixton (Messrs. E 
Evans & Sons).—Consent. 

St George. Hanover-square. Pre yjyecting 
clock at No. 34, Old Bond-street, Westminster 
(Greenwich Time, Ltd., for Messrs. Dodson).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of porches and 
gables, with bargeboards, in front of twenty 
three houses on the south-eastern side of Long 
stone-road, Streatham (Mr. H. H. Foster for 
Messrs. Humphreys & Allen).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Bay-windows and gables to 
houses on both sides. of Salterford-road. 
Wandsworth, southward of Welham-road 
(Messrs. Swain & Selley).—Refused 

Westminster.—Projecting one-story shop at 
No. 165. Victoria-street, Westminster (Messrs 
Z. King & Son for Mr. R. T. Raikes, Mr. H 


Hiscox, and Louise Lean).—Consent. 


Width of Way. 

Bethnal Green, South-West.—Erection of 
buildings on the western side of Coventry 
street. Bethnal Green (Mr. P. K. Allen for 
Messrs. Allen & Hanburys, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a cottage at the rear 
of Nos. 111 to 115, Fulham-road (Messrs 
Elms & Jupp).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Erection of a building on_ the 
western side of Little Cadogan-place, Chelsea, 
at the rear of No. 65, Cadogan-place, and at 
less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Little Cadogan-place 
(Messrs. W. D. Hodges & Co., Ltd.).—Refused 

St. George.t—Two one-story buildings on 
the eastern side of Hungerford-street, Com- 
mercial-road East (Mr. A. Calver).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Addition at 
No. 9, Lyall-mews, Westminster (Messrs. C. 
Bowden & Co.).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Greenwich.—Open shed of a temporary char 
acter on the northern side of North-street, 
Charlton (Mr. F. Elleston).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 

Holborn.—Iron and glass shelter at the 
entrance to the British Museum Tube Station, 
High Holborn (Mr. E. P. Grove for the 
Central London Railway Company).—Consent. 

Mile End.t—Projecting crane at Crown 
Works, Bancroft-road, Mile End (Mr. J. M 
Knight).—Refused. 

Line of Frontage, Space at Rear, and 
Projections. 

Kensington, North.—Erection of houses on 
the western side of Highlever-road, Kensing- 
ton, northward of Oxford-gardens, with a flank 
abutting upon Oxford-gardens (Mr. G. Holmes 
for Mr. W. Osborn).—Consent. 


Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea. — Additional story at No. 108, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea (Messrs. Webster & 
Cannon).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Alterations at No. 21, 
Church-street, Kensington (Messrs. C. Spreckley 
& Co., Ltd., for Messrs. Hookins & Johnson),— 
Consent. 
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Deviation from Certified Plans. 

City of London.—Re-erection of No. 7, Love- 
lane, City (Mr. H. E. Quick for Mr. H. P. 
Ed wards).—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 

Kensington, South.—Formation or laying-out 
of a street for carriage traffic in continuation 
northward of Abbotsbury-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. Drivers, Jonas, & Co., for the trustees 
of the Holland Park Estate).—Refused. 

Newington, West.—Formation of a_ new 
street for carriage traffic to lead from Alberta- 
street to Delverton-road, Newington (Messrs. 
Briant & Son).—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Marylebone, West.—Conversion of the Port- 
man-market, Church-street, St. Marylebone, 
into a garage (Mr. P. C. Middleton).—Refused. 

Uniting of Buildings. 

Camberwell, North—Use of double doors of 
special construction in lieu of double iron 
doors to openings in a division wall at premises 
in Blucher-road, Camberwell, adjoining the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway (Messrs. 
G. Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, 
L.td.).—Consent. 

City of London.—Formation of an opening 
between Nos. 7 and 8, Aldgate High-street, 
City, at the first-floor level (Messrs. C. 
Spreckley & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. _ 

City of London.—Uniting of No. 6, Edmund- 
place and No. 11, Hamsell-street, City (Mr. J. 
Farrer for Messrs. W. Wood & Son, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—Formation of openings between 
Nos. 26 and 28, High-street, Clapham, at the 
ground, first, second, and third floor levels 
(Mr. J. W. Stevens for Messrs. Williamson & 
Cole).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Uniting of Nos. 247 and 249, 
West End-lane, Hampstead, at the basement 
level (Mr. J. Luck for Messrs. Morreil 
Brothers).—Consent. 

Holborn.—Formation of openings in the 
party walls at the first, second, third, and 
fourth floor levels between Nos. 100 and 101, 
and between Nos. 101 and 102, Hatton-garden, 
Holborn (Mr. J. Sawver for Mr. A. W. 
Gamage, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hoxton.—Uniting of Nos. 265 and _ 267, 
Hoxton-street, Shoreditch (Mr. H. Shienberg) 
—Consent. 

Kensington, South—Uniting of Nos. 3 and 

Bedford-gardens, Kensington (Mrs. 
3arrett).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Formation of openings in 
the party wall, between Nos. 75 and 76, High 
street, St. Marylebone, at the ground and first 
floor levels (Mr. A. J. Hopkins for Messrs. 
J. A. Michell, W. Eastman, and Messrs. 
Biscuits Guillout),—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Uniting of Nos. 44 and 
46, Inverness-terrace, Paddington (Mr. W. L 
Gimson).—Consent. 

Strand.—Uniting of Nos. 57 and 59, Regent 
street, so far as relates to alterations with 
regard to the staircases and staircase ap 
proaches (Messrs. Emden, Egan, & Co.).— 
Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 

the views of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ALDERSHOT.—Hippodrome; Mr. Bertie Crewe, 
irchitect, 75, Shaftesbury-avenue, W.C. 
Bangor.—Workhouse infirmary  (15,000/. 
Mr. B. Lumb, builder, Todmorden. 
Bedford.—Rebuilding furniture warehouse: 
Messrs. Usher & Anthony, architects, 81, St. 
Paul’s-square, Bedford. 
Bognor.—School; Mr. W. T. Barlow, archi- 
tect, Arcade-chambers, Bognor. 
Bournemouth.—Savoy Hotel; Messrs. Creek, 
Gifford, & Oakley, architects, Hinton- 
chambers, Bournemouth; Messrs. George & 
Harding, builders, St. Paul’s-lane, Bourne- 
mouth 
Bradford.—Proposed extensions to Central 
Baths Hall (9,000/.); Mr. R. G. Kirkby, archi- 
tect, Town Hall, Bradford. 
Brighton.—Workhouse nurses’ home; Mr. 
J. W. Hawker, Court-chambers, North-street, 
Brighton. Picture palace, also additions to 
hotel; Mr. A. Carden, architect, 75 and 76, 
North-street, Brighton. 
Caerphilly.—Council offices; Mr. J. H. 
hme architect, Pembroke-terrace, Cardiff. 
Clydebank. —Carnegie library (10,000/.); 
Messrs, Gardner & Whyte, architects, Glasgow. 
Croydon.—Extensions to mental hospital 
(35,0002); Mr. George F. Carter, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Croydon, 


* See also our list of Competitions, Contracta, 
et., on another page 
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Doncaster.—Lecture hall (2,650/.); Messrs. 
Sprakes & Sons, builders, 37, East Laithgate, 
Doncaster. 

Dunblane.—Hospital and gymnasium = at 
Queen Victoria Military School (6,5007.); Mr. 
Bernard Reynolds, builder, 27, 
terrace, St. Ninians, Stirling, N.B. 

Easington.—Extensions to Thorpe Hospital ; 
Mr. J. M. Longden, Surveyor, Easington 
Rural District Council. 

Eccles.—Extensions to boiler house at Elec- 
tricity Works (2,033.); Mr. N. H. Hacking, 
architect, Derby-chambers, Blackfriars-street, 
Manchester. 3 

Folkestone. — Harvey Grammar _ School 
(7,5102.): Messrs. G. Castle & Son, builders, 
2, Broadmead-road, Folkestone. 

Hastings.—Medical baths; Messrs. Richard- 
son & Gill, architects, 46, Great Russell-street, 
W.C. 

Hove.—A plan has been passed for altera- 
tions and additions to No. 201, Church-road 
for Messrs. J. Parsons & Sons for the London 
and Provincial Bank. Plans have been lodged 
for a theatre, Holland-road, by Messrs. Gilbert 
& Constanduros, and for a bakery, Kings- 
thorpe-road, by Messrs. Price Brothers. 

Ilfracombe.—Free library (2,0007.); Mr. 
O. M. Prouse, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilfra- 
combe. 

Langley (Bucks).—Bacon factory; Messrs. 
Fassnidge & Son, builders, 42-4, St. Andrew’s, 
Uxbridge. 

Leatherhead.—School (8,090/.)}; Messrs. Roll 
& Taylor, builders, . High-street, Epsom. 
School: Messrs, Jarvis & Richards, architects, 
10, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W 

Liverpool.—Cathedral chapel, Blackburn- 
place (10,000/.); Mr. Matthew Honan, archi- 
tect, 36. Dale-street, Liverpool. 

Manchester. — Enlargement of Council 
chamber: Mr. Henry Price, architect, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

Rotherham.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Seven houses, Albion-road and 
William-street, for Dr. J. W. Fox; alterations 
and additions to 306, Doncaster-road, for 
Messrs. Tennants Brewery Company, Ltd.; 
Empire Palace, Masborough-street, for the 
Masborough Empire Palace Syndicate; variety 
theatre, Masborough-street. for the Mas- 
borough Palace of Varieties, Syndicate. A 
plan has been lodged for six houses, Hatherley- 
road and Selwyn-street, for Mr. J. H. James. 

Rutherglen.—Manse, Parish Church (2,5002.): 
Mr. H. E. Clifford, architect, 225, St. Vincent- 
street, Glasgow. 

Salford.—Extensions to workshops, stores, 
and booster-room_. (1,075/.): Mr. John Rams- 


bottom, builder, Church-street, Pendleton, 


Randolph- 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersea.—The tender of the Aeme Flooring 
and Paving Company (1904), Ltd.. has been 
accepted for a supply of 34-in. sectional hard- 
wood blocks at 12/. 5s. per 1,000 for paving 
the carriageway of St. John’s-road between 
Northe: te-road and Messrs. Arding & Hobbs’ 
premises, The estimated cost of .this work is 
put at 2,075/. The footways of the portion of 
the road mentioned are to be repaved with 
2-in. artificial stone at an estimated cost of 
448/. The Borough Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare an estimate with a view 
to the making-up and paving part of Clap- 
ham-common, West Side, with tar slag 
macadam for the carriageway, and 2-in. 
artificial paving and tar-paving for the foot- 
paths. Repairs are to be carried out to a 
portion of Wycliffe-road at an approximate 
cost of 1007. 

East Ham.—Plans submitted by the En- 
gineer have been approved for constructing 
an underground convenience at the junction of 
Barking-road and Green-street at an estimated 
cost of 1,800/. Plans have been passed for 
Messrs. Clemens Brothers for the conversion of 
premises, Poulett-road, into a factory. Mr. 
G. A. Smith and the Rev. Chapman have 
lodged plans for an addition to ‘“ Denmark 
Arms” public-house, High-street North, and 
for an assembly hall at the rear of St. 
Edmund’s Church, Halley-road, respectively. 

Greenwich.—The London County Council is 
to be asked to consider as to pre aring a 
town-planning scheme to embrace the whole 
of the undeveloped land within the Borough. 
as wens name pomee for ra E. Mills for 

erection of additions to. the i 
sy, Chestontnne. mrepioratese 4 
ackney—Plans— have been passed 
Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., for i oc 
Stamford-hill. For the erection of a building 
at No. 210, Lower Clapton-road, plans have 
been lodged by Messrs. J. Garev & Son on 

behalf of Messrs. F. W. Glover & Son. 
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Building in Austria-Hungary. 


The following notices are taken from ti 
Zentral Anzeiger fiir das éffentliche Livi, 
ungswesen (Vienna) of March 3:—-The Bin 
Council of Vienna have approved the plans { 
the erection of a large mixed school jn +) 
14th district at a: cost of 960.000 krone: 
(40,0007. ). A company has been formed, unde 
the wegis of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, with 
capital of 5,000,000 kronen (208,300/.), for th 
purpose of erecting a sugar factory in Csor 
venka (Hungary). Work 1s to be begun in ¢h 
autumn, 


Business Opportunities in Western Canada. 


The following remarks form part of a Jette 
from a well-known municipal official in on 
of the largest and most progressive towns o: 
Western Canada, which was received late) 
by Mr. Beecher Smith, of Manchester :—* Oy 
building for 1911 exceeded five million dollars 
and I am safe in saving that this year build 
ing will be considerably greater. Now, in th 
past, our chronic difficulty has not been | 
provide work for men, but to provide me 
for the work, and the problem promises to b 
more acute than ever during the coming seaso: 
We can do with all the good tradesmen tha 
you can send. There is always a good openin: 
for a good tradesman in this western countr 
and his best plan would be to come out he 
and call upon me immediately he arrives 
shall then san pleasure in taking him by tx 
hand and doing what I can for him. He 3s 
quite safe in coming. Our Home Re-Unio: 
Association reduces to quite a trifling c 
sideration the separation from his wife and 
family of the honest working man who has 
only sufficient means to bring himself out he 
Lots of men have children of working age wh 
could earn in this country five or six times 
the wages paid them at home. In additi 
to his own good wages and sure work, « 
tradesman can now bring his family here, and 
by means of the united effort make a ver 
handsome living and save a great deal 
money. We know that you will send u 
nothing but the right class of people, and | 
feel satisfied that you know that these people 
will be helpfully handled into good situations 


T 
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Opera House, Wellington. 


H.M. Trade Commissioner for New Zealand 
reports that arrangements are being made f r 
the erection of a new opera house at Welling 
ton, at a cost of about 25,0007. Plans 
being prepared for thw construction of @1 
up-to-date theatre, capable of accommodatine 
between 1,700 and 2,000 people, at Wanganui 


Theatre, Russia. 


With reference to the notice on p. 90U 0! 
the Board of Trade Journal of December & 
last relative to the proposed construction of * 
theatre at Yurieff (Dorpat), H.M. Consw # 
Riga (Mr. V. H. C. Bosanquet) reports that, 
according to the local press, the Artisans 
Union at Yurieff have resolved to construct * 
new building, including premises for a theatre, 
at an estimated cost of about 210,000 roubles 
(about 22,000/.). The address to wlich com 
munications should be sent may be obtained by 
British manufacturers on application to ee 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Boar’ 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London E.C 


Building in British Columbia. 


The Imperial Trade Correspondent «t V#” 
couver (Mr. P. G. Shalleross) reports that 
by-laws have been passed in a town in Britis! 
Columbia authorising expenditure as follows:— 
High school building, 103,000 dollars (abet 
21,0002.) ; public schools, 97,000 dollars — 
20,0007.); general purposes, 165,000 dollar 
(about 34,0001.) : sewerage works, ae 
dollars (about 23,600/.). The name oO, e 
municipality in question may be obtaine . 
British manufacturers contractors 0! 
application to the Commercial Intelligen” 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghe 
street, London, E.C. 
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PROPOSED RESIDENCE FOR 
UNIVERSITY MEN. 


it has been suggested that the bachelor 
element of Oxford and Cambridge men in 
London might be profitably drawn together 
by the provision of a residence on the out 
skirts of the metropolis similar in plan and 
ilomestic administration to that of the col 
leges, and in which the cost of living would 
be comparable with the average cost of board 
and lodging in London. The social advan 
tages of the community system, the oppor 
tunity for athletics, the freedom from the 
worries of catering and a foreknowledge of 
the expenses involved, would, it is believed, 
appeal to many undergraduates about to com 
plete their university careers, to whom the 
isolation and uncertain character of lodgings 
present an outlook that is by no means 
attractive. ; 

The improved and extending facilities for 
transit in London and its suburbs admit at 
the present time of considerable freedom in 
the choice of a place of residence, and there 
lore the field for the venture in question is 
much wider than has hitherto been the case. 

In order to obtain information as to the 
financial status of the scheme it has been 
hecessary to prepare more than usually com- 
piete sketch plans to a scale of 4 in. to 1 ft., 
showing the floors and elevations of the 
building throughout. Initially a design was 
prepared in the Tudor style of architecture, 
but finally a quiet Georgian treatment was 
adopted. The buildings, simple and sym- 
metrical in arrangement, form three sides of 
a court 170 ft. square, open on the south, 
am consisting of two floors above the 
ground. The main entrance is upon the 
sh —- and on this facade, some 
‘eniae — are placed the adminis- 
pry Aig lic rooms, while facing the 
onic, ve the south, and extending the 
_ fe iength of the building, is a cloister 
aa pi hall, smoking-room, and common 

" therefore forming an agreeable 
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SCALE OF FEET 


enlargement 


The first floor of this block is occu 
pied by sets of residential apartments. On 
the attic floor some similar suites and a 
billiard-room containing two tables find a 
place on the west, while, duly isolated, on 


quarters and 


of these rooms in the summer 


Inonths. 


the east are the servants 
porter’s flat. 

The two wings of the building, entirely 
devoted to residential quarters, contain sixts 
out of the total seventy-five suites of 
apartments. These rooms are approached by 
staircases from the court, and resemble in 
irrangement ordinary college buildings, good 
sanitary accommodation and separate access 
to the bedrooms being provided. The 
desirability of a lavish supply of bathrooms 
throughout has been realised, and the supply 
of hot water direct to the bedrooms should 
do much to reduce the cost of domesti 
service. 

All the rooms contain open fireplaces, 
though a limited amount of supplementary 
heating will be effected, where necessary, by 
hot-water radiators. 

The kitchen premises adjoin the hall on 
the ground floor, and the necessary cellarage 
is provided under the servants’ hall and 
pantry on the north-east. 

The area occupied by the building, including 
a margin of 10 ft. between the boundaries and 
the building frontages, is 14 acres, and the 
court laid down with grass will provide for 
three lawn tennis courts and for bowls. 

One and a half acres are, however, included 
in the estimates, the additional ground giving 
room for two cricket nets and a fives court 
to be subsequently erected if required. 

The building includes seventy-five sets of 
keeping and bedrooms, the former averaging 
about 13 ft. by 12 ft., and the latter, perhaps, 
12 ft. by 12 ft. Bathrooms in the proportion 
of nearly two to every three residents, some 
private, others common to two suites, adjoin 
these rooms. The dining-hall and common- 
room each measure 38 ft. by 18 ft.; the 
smoking-room 26 ft. by 16 ft.; the billiard- 
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room 38 ft. by 24 ft., and the remamung pro- 
visions include some spare rooms for guests, 
rooms for the bursar and housekeeper, and 
good kitchen and servants’ quarters. The 
cost of furnishing throughout has been con- 
sidered, but it is thought that it might per- 
haps be desirable to let unfurnished a certain 
small proportion of the residential apart- 
ments. 


—__—_---o—_— 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE FROM 
THE NORMANS TO THE 
TUDORS.”* 


Houses of the XIVth Century. 

“The majority of the lesser houses of the 
X1IVth century are built upon the same or 
similar lines to those that preceded them. 

That at Markenfield, Yorks, an almost perfect 
example, for which the licence to crenellate was 
granted in 1310, somewhat resembles Little 
Wenham. It consists of two blocks built at 
right angles to each other. The one has the 
kitchen and cellars on the ground floor and a 
hall and great chamber above, with appendant 
garderobe block, and the other the servants’ 
department, with a chapel and another chamber 
above. This chamber, which can also be 
reached by a vice from the courtyard, seems in 
later times to have been made into two stories, 
and the same has happened to the great 
chamber. But the original aspect of the house 
is otherwise maintained, and the beautiful 
traceried windows that lighted the hall and the 
chapel are still quite perfect. 

Another house, somewhat later in date, but of 
similar plan, exists at Meare, in Somerset. In 
one block is the hall, over a cellar and servants’ 
hall, and in the other the kitchen, with a large 
solar above. Brinsop Court, Herefordshire, is 
another interesting house with a fine upstairs 











* In continuation of a lecture by Mr. W H. St. John 
Hope, delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, 
recently, the first part of which was given in our last 
issue, p. 303. 
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Proposed Residence for University Men. Design by Messrs. A. W. S. Cross, F.R.1.B.A., and Alan E. Munby, A.R.LB.A." 
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hall of early X1Vth century date, but it is at 
present somewhat obscured by later additions. 
The open timber roof is of peculiarly striking 
character. 

The prior’s house at Ely, now the Deanery, 
is an example of intermediate date, having been 
built by Prior John Crauden in 1325-6, Its 
principal remaining features are the hall, etc., 
and a very beautiful chapel, all raised upon 
sub-vaults disposed at right angles to. each 
other. 

The house, now also fhe Deanery, of another 
Benedict ine dignitary, the Abbot of West- 
minster, belongs to the class under notice. It 
consists of the Norman solar and chapel, raised 
above the vaulted entry to the cloister, and 
having attached to it on the south-west the 
old hall and its kitchen. The latter now serves 
the new hall, built over cellars along the west 
side of the court by Abbot Nicholas Litlington, 
between 1370-80; the house was at the same 
time remodelled and connected by a gallery 
with the Jerusalem or great chamber at the 
north end of the new hall. The Jericho parlour 
and rooms over, now forming the north side 
of the court about which the house is built, 
were added by Abbot John Islip early in the 
XVith century. 

The type of house of which a hall onthe ground 
level is the principal room continues to be 
found, especially during the first half of the 
X1IVth century. 

An example at Northborough, Northants, of 
a date circa 1330, has a hall, 36 ft. long, which, 
though masked by modern divisions, still retains 
its original traceried windows, now blocked, 
and a heautifully crocketed gable with ornate 
shaft. The doorways within the 
screens are also more ornate than usual. 

At Sutton Courtenay is another XIVth- 
century house of the same plan as that at Meare, 
though with the hall upon the ground floor. 
This has a fine open rcof. but 
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was sorely 
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maltreated a few years ago, when the original 
windows and other features were destroyed. 
At right angles to its upper end is a contem- 
porery wing with rooms on the ground floor, 
and the solar and other rooms above. The 
solar retains its windows and roof, but is now 
sub-divided, and the roof is in the last stage of 
decay through being eaten by worms. There 
is a corresponding wing of later date at the 
opposite end of the hall, which contains the 
kitchen and offices, with chambers over, but 
these have. been much altered. 


Penshurst. 

Lord de Lisle’s magnificent house at Penshurst 
has for its heart an almost complete dwelling 
of the middle of the X1Vth century. It consists 
of a fine hall on the ground floor, intact even to 
its roof and the hearth for the fire, with porches 
covering the doorways at each end of the 
The north porch has a chamber over. 
The south porch contains a large staircase to 
the creat solar over the buttery and pantry, 
which oceupy the block athwart the cast end of 
the hall. The kitchen was semi-detached 
bevond this, but has disappeared. Across the 
dais end of the kall is another block with a 
vauited basement, and over it the chapel, 
and formerly other rooms, reached by a staircase 
from off the hall dais. Licence to crenetlate 
this mansion was granted in [341. 


<CTeeTS, 


Broughton Castle. 

Another large and important early X1IVth- 
century house is incorporated in the fine 
Elizabethan mansion now called Broughton 
Castle, in Oxfordshire. It consisted originally 
of a hall on the ground floor, with the buttery 
and pantry at one end, with rooms over them 
as well as above the screens. 3evond was the 
kitchen. At the other end of the hall, and 
fortunately in very perfect condition, is a 
curious series of vaulted passages enclosing a 
strong-room and leading to a large vaulted 
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sub-hall beneath the great cham!.:. y, by fire-dog 
this is a broad flight of steps up to the ~ JHB sinoke ace 
which joins on to the north end of the otea it could t 

chamber. The chapel has a beautify! mfg In the less 
window, and retains its stone altar. The ure fire in one 
chamber has rooms west of it, over the Vaulted stone OF F 
divisions below, and another block 61 the south mental * ¢ 
east with garderobe tower attached. || 14; the larger 
end of the house, except the chapel, which imme two steps 
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How Houses were Used. 
This seems a convenient moment fy savy 
few words about the way in whic! 
as I have described were used. S 






















































have, no doubt, wondered where 1 ervantd oat in the 
were lodged in these early houses with fey shuttered | 
rooms. ‘The answer is that at first they lived ig out af the 
the hall, they took their meals in the hall, and side. The 
they slept in the hall; while the master and bis washed 01 
wife and other ladies of the hous with colo 
upstairs chamber, which was often with wair 
divided by partitions. painted, 
The hall usually formed the middle o ee the | 


principal section of the honse, and was open 
from floor to roof. It was sometimes on the 
ground level, sometimes raised upon a 

cellar or more pretentious sub-vauit. Th 
floor was paved with stone flags or tiles, or 
boarded if upstairs, and strewn with rushes 
or litter. | 
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One end of the hal! was shut off bya 
wooden screen to form a passage, into whic! 
the doorways from without opened. 
was ceiled to carry a gallery overhead, or soni 
times one or more rooms. In the middl 

the hall floor, as still at Penshurst, was the tir 
of logs piled up on an open hearth anc supported 
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Des'gn by Messrs. A. W. S. 





Cross, F.R.LB.A., and Alan E. Munby, A.R.1.B.A. 
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by fire-dogs, burnt in a metal brazier; the 
" ake ascended to the roof and escaped as best 
se id throuzh an open lantern above the fire. 
. one tener halls there was a chimney for the 
ay: one of the side walls, having over it a 
- nae plaster hood, or sometimes an orna- 
cert “chimneypiece.” At the upper end of 
the larger halls was the dais, a platform one or 
two steps high, on which stood the high table 
for the master and his family and persons of 
quality. The other tables were arranged along 
the side walls, and were long and narrow, 
sanding upon trestles and set in front of 
benches against the walls. The hall roof was 
of open carpentry work, according to the fashion 
of the time, and covered with tile, shingle, or 
thatch. The windows were generally of two 
with tracery in the head, and 
divided part way up bya transom. Above this 
the openings were glazed, either in frames 
wedged into a rebate or, in later times, in grooves 
cat in the stonework, while the lower part was 
ahuttered only. The sill had a deep recess cut 
ont of the middle, so as to form a seat on each 
side. The walls were plastered and lime- 
yashed or ochred, and sometimes decorated 
with colour, or covered up to some height 
with wainscoting, which was almost always 
painted, 5 ; 
In the entrance passage, or “ screens, as it 
was and still is called, were doorways opening 
into the buttery and pantry, with a pane 
between leading to the kitchen; the kitchen 
itself was generally semi-detached in order to 
obtain plenty of room with ample height and 
light. Over the buttery and pantry was the 
solar or great chamber of the master and his 
family ; but in course of time this was transferred 
to the other end of the hall and enlarged in 
vaious ways, and its former place taken by a 
mom or rooms for the servants. 


Fortifications. 

During the XIMth, XIVth, and XVth 
enturies few houses of importance were built 
without being fortified in some way, either by 
gatehouses or walled enclosures or by merely 
viding battled parapets. Before this could be 
done a formal “ licence to crenellate,” or fortify 
the building with crenelles or battlements, had 

be obtained from the Crown. Since these 

‘ten refer to buildings sti!l existing they are 


# . 2 : 
special interest as giving the approximate 


dates when such were begun 


Castle-like Houses. 
fo the last quarter of the XIVth century 
ngs a group of large castle-like houses built 
ipon an entirely new plan, consisting of ranges 
{ chambers disposed about a rectangular 
courtyard, with lofty towers at the outer corners. 
1h earliest in date seems to be Scotney, in 
Aenit, the owner of which obtained licence to 
nellate in 1377. Other notable examples are 
- ‘ton, in Wensleydale, dating from 1379-80 ; 
“ ‘Ung, in Kent, and Wressle, Yorks, from 1380; 
nerif Hutton, in Holderness, from 1381 ; 
b diham, in Kent, from 1385-6; and Lumley, 
in Durham, from 1392-3. It is interesting 
‘note that the moated Kentish examples have 
rounded corner towers, while all the north- 
yuutty unmoated examples, like Bolton, 
—, and Lumley, have the corner towers 
; tangular, Middleham. is another example 
: rhe ae cae singular in having the ranges of 
Noman cast. ‘pout the great tower of the 
ic aoe ra This contained a fine hall and 
mutlened 4 rooms o8 the first floor, which 
thee, se wt Use. Whether and in what way 
ichek a _well-defended houses were 
mand Hats vat towers like those at Middle- 
dicen eam it would take too long now 
> but they were certainly a great 
rection of more comfort and 
fully planned to that end. 
ppily, are more or less ruined, 
part they were able to play 
Rebellion, but Lumley has 
too, ‘ig a ane is still perfect. Bolton, 
foots and root t, and in part retains its 
vateh, Cols, In the east side is a strong 
( basement stories about the 
ely vaulted throughout. 
' the north side of the first 
itchen in the tower east of 
all was the chapel. The 
ries high, and the towers 
_of chambers above the 
There was thus ample 
‘nd his family, his guests, 
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and all the substaunce of the lodgyngs in it be 
included in four principall towres. Yt was an 
eighteen yeres in buildynge, and the expencis 
of every yere came to 1,000 marks,” or 12,0001., 
an enormous sum for the time. Leland con- 
tinues: “‘One thinge I much notyd in the 
haulle of Bolton, how chimeneys were conveyed 
by tunnells made on the syde of the wauls 
betwixt the lights in the haull, and by this 
meanes, and by no lovers, is the smoke of the 
harthe of the hawle wonder strangely convayed.” 
This curious contrivance, which may vet be 
scen, does not seem to have been tried else- 
where, and henceforth the great chimney in the 
side of the hall became general. The contract 
for building one-half of Bolton still exists, and 
was made between Sir Richard le Scrop and 
John Lewyn, mason, in 1379. The work was 
to cost 100s. a perch, measured by 20 ft. to 
the ell, 





Houses of the XVth Century. 

The lesser houses of the XVth century differ 
but little from those of the preceding period, 
except in the greater importance of the ranges 
of chambers at either end of the hall and the 
frequent addition to the hall itself of a new 
feature in the form of the bay window. This was 
usually built out at one end of the dais, but in 
large houses a second was often added opposite 
the other. The bay was square or half octagon 
in plan, and its ceiling frequently a richly- 
groined vault. The recess contained a sideboard 
for the display of plate and for carving at, and 
often served also as a passage to rooms behind 
the hall or to the cellar beneath it. 

The oriel window was another charming archi- 
tectural feature which became common in the 
XVth century, though introduced earlier. Two 
beautiful examples may be seen at Great Chal- 
field. It was perhaps suggested by the sill seats 
of the XIiIth and XIVth century hall and 
solar windows, and the mere corbelling out of 
such windows would produce a common type 
of oriel. Rounded and half hexagon oriels 
also occur; but, whatever their plan, they are 
always, like the bay, most ornamental features 
to the outside of a house. 

We have, happily, an abundance of examples 
of XVth century houses of all dates, and it is 
somewhat difficult to pick out typical illustra- 
tions of them. 

Houses of the hall type are still to be found. 
Great Chalfield, Wilts, is a beautiful example, 
circa 1440, as is the similar planned house at 
Norrington in the same county. South Wraxall, 
another fine Wiltshire house, was built about 
1450, and has a detached chapel and later 
additions. The gatehouse has a good oriel. 


The Courtyard House. 

In the XVth century is also to be found, in 
its full development, the courtyard house. 
This delightful type, in which our country is so 
rich, was brought about by an _ interesting 
process of evolution. 

Starting with the early form of house of 
simple reciangular plan, of which the principal 
room was the hall, we have seen it expanding 
into a T-shaped or L-shaped block by the growth 
of the chambers over the buttery and pantry. 
Next comes the transfer of the solar with its 
undercroft to the far end of the hall, and its 
extension by the addition of a chapel and other 
rooms. We thus get a house occupying three 
sides df an open court. The joining of the ends 
of the wings by a wall turned the court into a 
courtvard, which was often entered through 
a gatehouse. It only needed the addition to 
this of flanking chambers extending to the side 
wings to complete the type of courtyard house 
at which we have now arrived. 

This type differs materially from the Bolton 
and Bodiham group in being more strictly 
domestic, for though the larger houses continue 
to be protected by walls and gatehouses, or by 
moats and ditches, the invention of artillery 
had long made these butfa pretence at fortifica- 
tion. Even the frowning front of Hurst- 
moneeux could not have withstood for long 
the destructive pounding of cannon shot. 

The size of these houses varied with the 
social status of the owner, and many had 
entrance gateways of considerable architectural 
merit. 

Haddon Hall. 

The most fascinating, perhaps, of all our 
courtyard houses, apart from its delightful 
situation, is surely Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire. 

It had its beginnings in a Norman chapel, 
which still occupies its southern angle. This 
chapel adjoined the house of the lord of the 
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manor, who had teave from King John to. 


enclose both with a wall. The original house 
was apparently taken down in the XIVth 
century, and the courtyard sub-divided by 
building across it the existing hall and its perfect 
set of offices. The entrance was through a 
strong gatehouse on the north, and by degrees 


both courts were built about with two-storied 


ranges of XVth and XVIth century lodgings, 
forming as a whole such a combination as can 
not easily be paralleled. 


Winfield Manor House. 

Another fine house of similar plan also exists 
in Derbyshire, at South Winfield. Unlike 
Haddon, which is still perfect and quite habit- 
able, though not so used, Winfield Manor House 
is only a ruin, but it is nevertheless of very 
considerable interest. It has a large outer 
court, entered through a gatehouse, and built 
about with stables and farm buildings, some 
of which are standing. The inner court is 
entered through a second gatehouse set in the 
middle of a transverse range. Opposite to this, 
and forming the north end of the house, is the 
great hall and its adjuncts. The hall has a 
beautiful porch, and an equally fine bay 
window, within which is the stair down to 
a vaulted cellar extending under the hall. 
Within the screens are the usual doorways 
to the buttery and pantry, above which was 
the great chamber, reached from a vice attached 
to a second porch beyond the screens. The 
kitchen is in the usual place, but surrounded 
by buildings of several stories, all full of 
lodgings. Other ranges of lodgings occupied 
the east and west sides of the court ; but the 
former have disappeared, and of the latter only 
the outer wall and a lofty garderobe tower 
remain. A fragment of the chapel, which was 
semi-detached, as at Haddon, is left at the 
north-east angle. This fine house was built 
by Ralph Lord Cromwell, and Lord Treasurer, 
about 1450, and deserves to be better known 
than it is, especially since it is all of one date, 
and was planned by a master mason who must 
have been a notable craftsman. 


Hurstmonceux. 

Hurstmonceux Castle, in Sussex, is another 
great courtyard house, begun before Winfield 
Manor House, but not finished till long after, 
Unlike all the houses hitherto described, this 
was built wholly of beautiful brickwork. It 
consisted of three courts, within a quadrangular 
enclosure, set about with towers and surrounded 
by a moat. The entrance was through an 
elaborate gatehouse, reached by a drawbridge. 
The house is now a mere shell, all the buildings 
within it having been destroyed about 1800 to 
gratify the spite of a lady! 

Icomb Place. 

Icomb Place, Gloucestershire, is a good 
example of the application of the courtyard 
type to lesser houses ; it is, moreover, as com- 
plete as Haddon Hall. The entrance is through 
a gatehouse of quite modest pretensions, leading 
into a small courtyard having the hall opposite 
the entrance. On the right is a parlour, with 
a bay window in the corner which masks a 
doorway into the gatehouse block. On the 
left are offices joining on to the rest of this 
block. The hall has a fine open roof, with 
two large windows on one side, and on the other 
a window and achimney. The screens contain 
the usual doorways to the buttery and pantry, 
and form a passage to a second court beyond, 
surrounded by the kitchen, brewhouse, bake- 
house, etc. All the ranges except the hall are- 
two-storied, and there is no lack of proper 
accommodation for the master and his house- 
hold. The gatehouse front has a fine open 
roof like that upon the hall. Icomb Place dates 
from the middle of the XVth century. 


Oxburgh and Falkbourne Hall. 

Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk, is another fine 
example of a late XVth-century courtyard 
house, built throughout of beautiful brickwork. 
The licence to crenellate is dated 1482. The 
house is still surrounded by a moat, but the hall 
range was pulled down about a century ago. 
The most striking part now is the stately 
gatehouse. 

Falkbourne Hall, in Essex, begin probably 
on the issue of the licence to crenellate it in 
1439, was orig nally a small courtyard house, 
peculiar in having a large and prominent tower 
of good brickwork at one corner. 

There are two other houses of this period of 
remarkable plan and construction that must te 
described, if only to show how completely the 
medisval masons could surmount difficulties. 
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The tower that originally crested the Norman 
mount of Warkworth Castle, Northumberland, 
was replaced early in the XVth century, probably 
between 1435 and 1440, by a cruciform house of 
three stories, which, though a mere shell, is still 
practically complete throughout. The King’s 
Commissioners in 1538 described it as “a 
marvellous proper dongeon of eight towres all 
joned in one howsse togethers,” and a survey 
of 1567 savs it “vs buyld as a foure square ; 
and out of every square onetowre . . . and 
in the same conteyned, as well a fare hall, 
kychinge, and all other houses of offices, verie 
fare and aptely placed, as also great chambre, 
chapell, and lodgings for the lord and his 
trayn. In the middle thereof is a peace voyd, 
which is called a lanterns, which both receyveth 
the water from diverse spowtes of lead, and 
hath his conveyance for the same, and also 
gevith light to certaine lodgings in some partes. 
And on the part of the same at the top ys 
raysed of a good hight above all the houses a 
turret, called the watch-house; upon the top 
whereof ys a great vyew to be had, and a 
fare prospect, as well towards the sea as all 
parties of the land.” 


Tattershall Castle. 


The other house to which I desire to call your 
attention is the noble brick tower of Tattershall 
Castle, perhaps the finest of its kind in existence. 
It was built for the same Ralph Lord Cromwell 
who owned Winfield Manor House, and it is 
instructive to compare his Derbyshire mansion of 
stone, quarried from the hill on which it stands, 
with the great tower of brick in the Lincolnshire 
fens. The latter is oblong in plan, with an 
octagonal tower at each corner, and an internal 
area of about 50 ft. by 25 ft. Although floorless 
and roofless, it was, until a few months ago, 
structurally complete from top to bottom. 
It consists of a low basement, with four stories 
of chambers above and a low lantern-like top- 
story projecting between the towers as a gallery 
carried on a four-fold series of corbels. The 
height thus far is about 100 ft. The towers were 
carried up a stage higher and capped by conical 
spires. The ground story is entered by a 
doorway at the same level, and the other 
floors by a vice, or spiral staircase, in the 
‘south-west turret, with doorways opening into a 
wall gallery on each floor. The four principal 
stories formed each a separate room, with its 
own richly-carved chimneypiece, but there 
were also smaller chambers opening from them 
into the corner turrets. The tower thus 
contained four large rooms and at least sixteen 
small rooms, exclusive of garderobes, or the 
five divisions of the basement, wherein was also 
the well. The kitchen and offices were in a 
semi-detached building to the south-west, now 
destroyed, communicating with the tower by 
a doorway on the first foor. All the brickwork 
is of the highest excellence, but the doorways and 
windows are wrought in stone, as are the 
splendid chimneypieces which were so scanda- 
lously torn out and sold a few months ago. 

So few of you probably have ever been to 
Tattershall Castle that you will no doubt be 
interested in seeing the chimneypieces in 

uestion. You may also wonder, with me, why 
the National Trust, which so easily raises 
enormous sums for buying headlands and fields 
such as abound on every side of us, thought 
2,000/. too much to pay for one of the stateliest 
and most perfect brick towers in Christendom. 

The fine brick tower, which, with the inner 
gatehouse, is practically all that is left of the 
once magnificent palace of the Bishops of 
Lincoln at Buckden, was obviously copied 
from the great Tattershall tower by Bishop 
Russell (1480-94), who, no doubt, had often 
seen it and admired it. This gatehouse is 
remarkable for having the Bishop's arms over 
the arch worked also in brick with coloured 
‘glazes, and the roses carved in stone. 

_ Both Warkworth and Tattershall, with but 
little alteration, could be made into what 
would be deemed comfortable residences, 
even under modern conditions, and the same 
may be said of the majority of XVth-century 
houses. In proof of this one may point to the 
number that have been continuously lived in 
since they were built. i 


Carpentry Work. 

: The wooden halls and houses of early Norman 
times for which we have historical evidence 
have long since perished, as have the lesser 
dwellings of the same period. The tradition of 
them, nevertheless, continued after the intro- 
duction of stone buildings in the wooden pillars 
that formed the divisions, and if those once at 
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Waverley and Kirkstall, and Westminster 
and Wells. have gone, a Norman fragment 
remains at Farnham and the whole construction 
in the Norman hall of Leicester Castle. Even 
so late as the X Vth century there were set up the 
wooden pillars still to be seen in the Guildhall 
at York. On the manor of the Moor, near 
Uxbridge, formerly belonging to the Knights 
Templar, is a complete wooden hall, circa 1230, 
now converted into poor tenements, and at 
Tiptofts, in Essex, are some interesting remains 


‘of a pillared hall, likewise wholly of carpentry 


work, of the end of the XIIIth century. 

Of the continued use of carpentry work in the 
X1Vth century, in districts were stone could not 
easily be had, some useful examples exist. 
At Solihull, in Warwickshire, is a complete 
wooden house, circa 1330, with a hall and porch, 
and a transverse kitchen wing with solar, etc., 
over, reached by a stair within the porch. At 
Baggiley, in Cheshire, is a fine hall of carpentry 
work, circa 1330-40, and another good early 
example at Malvern was destroyed so lately 
as 1838. In Windsor Castle there are still 
considerable remains of a long and narrow 
cloister, set about with ranges of two-storied 
lodgings, all of carpentry work, built in 1351-2 
for the thirteen canons of the Order of the 
Garter and their vicars. At Nursted, in Kent, 
there was till lately another instance of a 
stone hall, circa 1330, with a good open roof 
carried by wooden pillars. The baa (3 vat 
of early kitchens and offices belonging to stone 
halls that have survived suggests that they 
were usually only of half-timbered construction. 

In Lancashire and Cheshire, and in Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, as also in 
Suffolk and Essex, and to some degree in 
Sussex and Kent, and in other districts where 
stone was scarce and timber easily obtainable, 
houses built wholly of carpentry abound. They 
range from those of the largest size to the 
humblest cottage, and extend in date throughout 
the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth centuries. 
Those in the West Country, as at Bramhall, 
often have the intervals between the main 
timbers filled in with quatrefoils or other 
ornamental forms, or with a number of curved 
braces. In the eastern and south-eastern 
counties the construction is much simpler, 
but ornament is supplied by traceried barge- 
boards and carved and moulded beams, and by 
carved corner posts and spandrels. 

The fine XVth-century manor house at 
Ockwells, Berks, is another good instance of 
half-timbered construction, and the style 
prevalent in Suffolk throughout the XVth and 
XVith centuries is well exemplified by the 
guildhall at Lavenham, which has also a good 
carved corner post and oriel windows. The 
actual construction of these buildings can be 
seen in an interesting house at Boxford, also in 
Suffolk, which has lately been partly dis- 
mantled, preparatory, I fear, to its “ restora- 
tion,” a fate it does not deserve.” 
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Compulsory Purchase. 

Sect. 92 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, provides that “no party shall at 
any time be required to sell or convey to the 
promoters of the undertaking a part only of 
any house or other building or manufactory if 
such party be willing and able to sell the 
whole thereof,”’ 

In the case Regent’s Canal and Dock 
Company v. London County Council, the 
County Council, for an improvement scheme, 
served notices to treat on the plaintiffs 
for two pieces of “land and wall,” wih con- 
sisted of a narrow strip running parallel with 
the Regent’s Canal and certain approaches to 
New North Road Bridge. The plaintiffs 
claimed 822,000/., and unless this sum was 
agreed to they required the Council to take 
the whole of the canal and lands and works 
appurtenant thereto, which they valued at 
some 2,080,067/., on the ground that the land 
which the Council sought to acquire formed 
part of a “ building or manufactory”’ within 
the meaning of the above section. The Court 
held that the land sought to be acquired did 
not form part of a “building” within the 
section; but the learned Judge pointed out 
that there appeared to be no decided case on 
the meaning of the word “ building” in this 
section. 

lilegal Action by Societies : The Trade 
Disputes Act. 

In the present crisis of the coal strike the 
Press are commenting on the peaceable atti- 
tude of the men and the absence of outrage. 
We are far from wishing in any way to belittle 
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the conduct of the men, but the 


. . ti 1 \ 
be ag out that this absence of Pe an 
really due to the strike being universal a 


there being no necessity for the 


PACTCISG 4) 
“ peaceful persuasion.” Only two maaitaae 
continued working after the declaration of the 
strike, and at these two mines there those 
scenes of violence, the strikers, under pretence 


of ‘peaceful persuasion,” intimidating the 
few men working, by hostile demonstrations » 
force. It would be a serious mistake to cop. 
sider that the present strike in any se 
weakens the case made by nearly al! classes «| 
employers against the Trade Disputes Act 
If the strike ceases to be universal. if 
workers in mines desire to return to «, 
and to dispose of their labour as thoy ja, 
a right to do, the demon of “ peaceful po, 
suasion ’’ will at once be raised, the mer 
be intimidated, and the property of {i 
employers will be damaged, and sect. 4 of +) 
Trade Disputes Act will serve to protect 
funds of any anion which has incited th, 

to acts of violence from being attached ; 
answer for the damage done. 

In this connexion we may point out that ¢) 
case for the repeal of the Trade Disputes Aq 
has received support from an unlooked{ 
quarter. A_ political society, “in contempla 
tion or furtherance” of its objects, has sve 
fit to “peacefully persuade” the citizens 
the metropolis by indiscriminately breaking 
shop windows. The Government have recog 
nised the seriousness of such a conspiracy, and 
universal approval has been given to th 
principle that the furfds of the society should 
be made liable for the damage done. Publ: 
sympathy has at once been accorded to commor 
sense and common law redress being applied t 
such criminal action. Surely the public ma 
now also ask that common sense, commor 
law, and common justice may again apply 1 
the case of trade unions? No wonder that « 
large section of the community is asking why 
these trade societies should be so privileged 


Aa. 
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Court OF APPEAL. 

(Before the Master or tHe Rows and Loris 
Justices FiercHeR Moviton and Breck tes 
Painter's Claim against Builders and Decorators 
under Workmen's Compensation Act: 

Richards v. Sanders & Son. 

Tuts case was heard on Saturday, the 16th 
inst., upon the appeal of the respondents 
from the award of his Honour Judge Selle. 
sitting at the Marylebone County Court, «& 
the arbitrator under the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. Ellis Hill appeared for the appellants 
and Mr. Jacobs for the applicant, the work 
man. ; 

Mr. Ellis Hill said his clients appealed from 
the award of the County Court Judge upo! 
two grounds—first that there was no evidenc 
before the learned Judge entitling him 
hold that the applicant was incapacitated bs 
the accident: and, secondly, appellants asked 
for what was practically a new trial upo! 
the ground that the learned County Court 
Judge admitted certain statements in cert 
cates as evidence which were not evidence. 
and which induced the learned Judge © 
believe that a bond-fide accident had happene’ 
to the applicant, and that the man was reae 
suffering from the effects of tlhe alk ged 
accident. rw 

The facts of the case were these: William 
Richards, the applicant, alleged that on May 4. 
1911, he was working for the respondents, - 
firm of builders and decorators, in a kitche? 
of a house in Bryanston-square. R: hards was 


. : or was 

a painter, and on the day in question at of 
working with another man in the kit “their 
the house. Richards’ story was (at al 
essie be 


work being high up a painter's ¢) od 
put near the wall, that a board was pu' through 


the tressle, and that the other man ¥''! page 
he was working got up the tress!: and Phat 
one end of the board that projecte. 8M ~~ 
he was instructed by the foreman [0 Dane 
to one end of the board as a coun! vicant) 
and while hanging on in that way ! Pill 


strained his heart and was taken \") 
Richards was undoubtedly taken \"'" 1. 
the time, but his own story was ‘ “He made 
by nearly everybody at the hearing. *" to St. 
no complaint until after he had vole ost 
Mary’s Hospital. If it was a 00000 an 
the evidence from the hospital wes °' | 


. ated. 
importance as to how Richards | wag tre * 
ie (Counsel) could not help feel!" at ad 


applicant’s advisers must have (o"s" 
hs ovidaaiie from the hospital ag pty) 
an end to the applicant's case, 0“ . cians 
subpeenaed Dr. Wilcox, one of the physicl# 
at the hospital—a gentleman 10 
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For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, sea previous issues. Those wit an asterisk (*) are 
advertised in this number : Competitions, — ; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are im 


posed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 


bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-tide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,¢ It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Marcw 25.- -Colchester.—-ScHOOL.—Limited to 
architects practising in the borough. 

Misch 30.—b@inburgh.—MemMoria, to Kina 
Evwagp.—Limited. See Competition News, 

51, February ¥. 
see 31.—Manitoba, Canada.—Partiament 
Buupincs.—The Government of Manitoba 
invite designs for the new Parliament buildings 
wo be erected in the City of Winnipeg. See 
advertisement in issue of February 9 tor turther 

iculars 
att 13, — Ormskirk. — CLUB-HOUSE.--Com- 
petitive pians @re invited for proposed club- 
nouse for Ormskirk Golf Club. See advertise 
ment in issue of March 1 for further particulare. 

Apri, 20.—Birmingham.—bBive Coat ScHOooL. 
—Limited to local architects. Assessors, Mr. 
G. H. Hunt, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. C. E. Bate- 
men, F.R.1.B.A. Particulars from the Secre- 
tary, the Blue Coat School, Birmingham. 

May 1.—Bhos Ruabon.—Parrk of Workmen's 
Corraces.—Premiums of 101. and 51. Assessor, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A. Particulars 
from Mr. G, Meirion Griffiths, Rhos Kuabon. 

May l. — Wombwell.—SwimMinGc Baths.-— 
The Wombwell U.D.C. invite designs in com- 
petition for public swimming baths, to be 
erected in Hough-lane,. Wombwell, Yorkshire. 
Three prizes of the value of 401., 301., and 20l. 
respectively are offered for the designs placed 
first, second and third respectively by the 
assessor, See advertisement in issue of 
February 16 for further particulars. 

May 15,—Portland.—Counci, Orrices.—The 

Portland U.D.C invite competitive designs and 
plans for Council Offices. See advertisement in 
issue of March 8 for further particulars. 
Juxe 1.—Dunfermline.-—[NsTiITUTe at NeTHer- 
Town.—Cost not to exceed 7,0001. Premiums of 
201. 151, and 101. Assessor, Mr. E. A. Jamieson. 
Particulars from the Secretary, Carnegie Trust, 
Abbot-street, Dunfermline. 

_ June 28, —~ Hale, Cheshire.—Town PLannina 
Scueme.—Premiums 501. and 261. Particulars 
from the Council! Offices, Hale. 

Juve 30.—Padiham.—Town Hatt, Barus, etc 

Premiums 401. and 201. Particulars from Mr. 
: Gregson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor’s Office, 
adiham., 

JUty 1.--Dusseldorf.—A plan for the 
extension of the City of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
of 1,0003. to 3751. Conditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
hon appeared on page 365, September 29. __ 

AUGUst 30 Saxon Swett, Prize. -— Fifty 
guineas; with medal, is offered for essay on a 
hospital subject. Particulars from the Sanitary 
Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W 

No Dart Cardiff. — Foornati Stanps.—Pre- 
mums 301, 201., and 101. Particulars from 
Mr. C. 8. Arthur, 53, Queen-street, Cardiff. 

No Date.—Jordanhill, Glasgow.-—-PRoposep 
TraIntnc CoLtece.—Limited to six firms, named 
n Competition News, December 1, page 635. 








No Dare. — Sheffield. — Criepies’ Home. — 
Limit o local architects. Mr, E. M. Gibbs, 
PRIBA, and Mr. FB. E. P. Edwards, 
F R LB : &SS@8SOrs, 

No Dare. .. Warrington. — Scoot, — The 


Warrington Education Committee invite com- 
petitive plans for the erection of a public 
eementary school. See advertisement in issue 
f February 16 for further particulars. 
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Maxcu Darlington.—ALTrRaTIONs.—For 
+a © Assembly Hall. Architects, 
noe, Kit x & Lee, Houndgate-chambers, 


Darlingtor 


Marca 22. Great Yarmouth. — ApprTIon.— 
= additior offices, for Messrs. Palgrave. 
own, & & Ltd Plans and specifications 


= Messrs r y & Haward, architects, Queen- 
et, Great Yarmouth. 


ee 22. - Winchester. — Repairs.—-For the 
the ( 'o the Abbey House: Specificetions at 
chestee” Survevor's Office, Guildhall, Win- 


Por 23. —- Drayeott.—Hovse, etc.—Erection 
ion Cpelling.} ise, additions to a cottage, erec- 
existing .'\'2, buildings, and alterations to 
or cng farm buildings, sinking well, ete.; also 

certain road works.’ Drawines, specification, 


ne form of contract with Mr. H. T. Chapman, 
’ County Surveyor’s Office, 


MNty Surrves r, 


Wells, Somerset. 
ties. 

Marcu 25. — Barnsley.—Srory.—For erection 
of an additional story, construction of strong- 
room, and internal aiterations at the Society's 
offices in_ Regent-street, tor the Barnsley Per- 
manent Building Society. Plans and specitica- 
tions seen, and quantities trom Mr. J. Clegg, 
surveyor to the Society, Karnsley. 

Marcu 25.—Batley.—Hovuse.—For erection of 
a dweiling-house at top of Carlinghow-lane, 
Batley. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities from Mr. John H. Brearley, architect, 
653, Commercia!l-street, Batley. 

Marcn 25.—Londonderry.——ALTeRaTions.-——-For 
alterations and improvements to premises in 
Bishop-street. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
J. Robinson, architect, 7, Market-buildings, 
Strand, Londonderry. 

Marcu 25.—Marlow.—AppitTion.For building 
an addition at Marlow. near Goolds Cross. 
Plans and specification with Messrs. W. H. Hill 
& Son, architects, 28, South-mall, Cork. 

Marcu 26. — Bradtord.—Hovse.—For erection 
of house, Winburgh-road and Green-lane. 
Drawings and conditions seén, and quantities 
and form of tender from the City Architect, Town 
Hall, Bradford. 

Marcu 26, — Clayton.— BarHroom —For erec- 
tion of additional bathroom, etc., to the eana- 
torium at the Workhouse Quantities from the 
architect, Mr. J. H. Bakes, M.S.A., Calverley- 
chambers, Victoria-square, Leeds. 

Marcu 26. — Sheffield. — Puriryinc Hovse.— 
The Sheffield United Gas Light Company invite 
tenders for the erection of a brick and stone 
purifying house. Drawings seen, and specifica- 
tions and quantities from the Engineer, Mr 
J. W. Morrison, M.Inst.C.E., at the company’s 
offices, Commercial-street, Sheffield 

Marcu 27. — Aberystwyth.— House —Erection 
of a house at Lisenrhystyd-road. Mr. Arthur M 
James, architect and surveyor, 8, Powell-street, 
Aberystwyth. 


Deposit of 21. 2s. for quanti- 


Makcu 27. — Cottingham.—Scnoo..—For erec- 
tion of an elementary schoo! for boys Plans 
and conditions seen, and forms of tender from 
the Building Surveyor, County Hall, Beverley. 
Deposit of ll. ls. for quantities 

Marcu 27 Eastrington.--Hovse.—Erection 


of a house. Plans and specifications with Mr 
W. H. Blackburn, architect, Howden. 

Marcu 27.—Gabalfa.--INstTiTUTE.—Erection of 
a church inststute at Gabalfa, near Cardiff 
Plans and specifications at the Vicarage. Mr. 


H. B. Farr, Briar Dene, Whuitchurch-road, 
Cardiff 
Marcn 27 Holyhead.—Apprtions.—For the 


erection of additions to the } 
street. Plans and specification with Messrs. Jos 
Owen & Thomas, architects and surveyors, Ex- 
change-chambers, Holyhead : 

Marcu 27. — Howden.—Scnoo..-For erection 
of an elementary school. Plans and conditions 
seen, and forms of tender from the Buiiding Sur- 
veyor, County Hal!, Beverley Deposit of 11. Is. 
for quantities. 

Marcu 27. Longwood. s 
tion of seven dwelling-houses, hurch-street 
Plans seen, and quantities trom Mr. J. Berry, 
architect and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Hudders- 
oa) 
cece 97, — Morley.—-AppiTIoNs.-For altera- 
tions end additions to finishing mills, for the 
Morley Cloth Finishing Company, | Ltd. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
T A. Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Morley. 

Marcu 27.—Norton Malton.—ADDITIONS, ETC. 

For alterations and additions to the Council 
school, Commercial-street. Plans seen, and 
forms of tender from the Building Surveyor. 
County Hall, Beverley. Deposit of 11. 1s. for 
oraacm 27. — Pontypridd.— ALTERATIONS, ETC. 
Erection of an additional storey and other ocr vod 
tions to the Clare a oe I oe eS a ien- 
i S uantities, on depos 21. 2s., 
fon ©, Beans, Wilhams, & Evans, 
‘ i , Pontypndd. 

“ine Xt. _. Stowmarket.’ ADDITIONS, ore a 
For alterations and additions to the bethine 
place, for the Stowmarket Pwinmins rm 
Specification from Mr. G. W. Re rs 3 
Temple-road, Stowmarket. Deposit 0 ?. ot 

MARE ees’ Aine Edward. Plans 
i steading, OCsice, Ine’ . an 
and tpecifrations, with Mr. W. L. Duncan, archi- 

iff, Scotiand. 
tson ot. — Willerby (Staxton). GP a 
erc.—For alterations and repairs re the ue pod 
house at the Council school. hdine ‘Surveyor 
forms of tender from the Building Bag bye 24 
County Hall, Beverley. Deposit o a 
quantities. _ pocnley.—Lovcr. ee ee 


ARCH For . 
jan of regiztrar’s ledge, offices, and conveniences 


Market Café, Stanley- 


Hovses. For erec- 


Specifications and quantities from the Borough 
iungineer and Surveyor. 

ARCH 28.—Gelligaer.-—Reconstrvuction.—For 
the reconstruction ot the Harp Inn. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities from Mr. 
Sidney Williams, architect, Wharton-street, 
Cardiff. 

Marcu 28.—Huddersfield.—Conversion.—For 
the conversion of the present latrines at the Pad- 
dock Council Schools into water-closets. Plans, 
specifications, and general conditions seen, and 
quantities and forms of tender from Mr. K. F. 
Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, 1, Peel-street, after the 20th inst. 

Marcu 28. — Stockport.—WaL., etc.—Erection 
of a boundary wall, with railings and gates, at 
Edgeley-road, Cheadle Heath, Stockport. Plans 
and conditions of contract seen, and specifice- 
tion, quantities, and form of tender from Mr. 
John Atkinson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Stockport. 

March 28. —- Walton-on-the-Naze. — Con- 
VENIENCES.—For additions to public conveniences. 
Plans, specification, and quantities trom Mr. 
Henry W. Gladwell, A.I.S.E., District Surveyor, 
eg Hall-buildings, Walton-on-Naze. Deposit 
oO e 
_Marcn 29.— Donaghadee. — Hatt.—For erec- 
tion of new Orange Ha!!, Donaghadee. Plans, 
specifications, ete., with Mr. Chas. A. Aicken, 
architect, 20, Rosemary-street, Belfast. 

Marcn 29 salop.-—-ALTERaTIONS.—-For altera- 
tions to the cloakrooms and lavatory at the 
Ketley Bank Council Schools. Plan and specifi- 
cation seen, and forms of tender at the school. 
Mr. H_ E. Wale, Secretary, County-buildings, 
Shrewsbury. 

Marcy 29 Shepshed. — A.terations.—-For 
alterations, etc., to the Shepshed Council School. 
Conditions of contract, quantities, and form of 
tender from the architect, 33, Bowling Green- 
street. Leicester, on deposit of 51. 5s. 

Marcu 30.—Griffithstown.—AppiTIons, rtc.— 
For alterations and additions to St. Hilda’s 
School. Plans snd specification with Mr. Harold 
Griffiths, Arcade-chambers, Newport, Mon 
posit of 11. 1s 

Marcu 39 Rhymney. —- Stairs, etc.—Erec- 
tion of new stables and motor-houze, ete Plans 
and specification with Mr. Themas Roderick, 
architect, Clifton-street, Aberdare 

APRIL 1.—Manchester.—Pvi_pincs.—Erection 
of buildings forming workmen's messroom, 
kitchen, lavatories, etc., together yith steel roof 
over same, at Bradford-road Station. Specifica- 
tion. quantities, and tender form from Mr. 


Fredk. A. Price, Superintendent, Gas Depart- 
ment, Town Hall. Deposit of 21. 2s 
Apric 1. —Southampton.— Repairs, etrc.—For 


the repair and reconstruction of culverts in the 
New Forest, on the Southampton and Christ- 
church and the Southampton and Fordingbridge 
main roads. Pian and specification and general 
conditions from Mr. W. J. Taylor, County Sur- 
vevor, The Castie, Winchester. Deposit of 11. Js. 

Aprit 1. — Tipperary.—_Hovses.—For erection 
of twenty-four two-story stone houses. Plans, 
specification, and conditions by the Town Sur- 
veyor from Mr. T. Dawson, Town Clerk, Emmet- 
street, Tipperary. Deposit of 11. 

Apri: 2. — Cardiff.—Strores.—For the erection 
of stores at the Trade-street Depét. Drawings 
and specification seen, and form of tender, with 
quantities, from the Waterworks Engineer, Mr. 
C. H. Priestley, M.Inst.C.E., City Hall, Cardiff. 
Depesit of 21. 2s. 

Apri. 2. — Church.—Orrices.—Erection of new 
Council offices in Blackburn-road. Plans seen, 
and forms of tender, with specification and quan- 
tities, from Mr. Henry Ross, architect, Cannon- 
etreet, Accrington. 

Apri. 3.—Bradford.—Suep, etc.—Erection of 

@ spinning-shed, warehousing, etc., at Lower 
Wyke, Bradford. Plans, specifications, and 
quantities with Messrs. Chas. F Horsfall & 
Son, architects, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax. 
* Apri. 4.—Bognor.—Turee SxHops.—Tenders 
are invited for three shops at Camden-gardens, 
London-road, gnor, Sussex. See vertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

AprtL 4. — Powie. — Bripcr.—For strengthen- 
ing the girder bridge over the River Don at 
Towie. Drawings and general conditions of con- 
tract seen, and specification and quantities from 
Mecsrs. Walker & Duncan, C.E., 3, Golden- 
square, Aberdeen. : 

Aprr’ 5.—Brierley.-—Scnoot.—For erection of 
Grimethorpe new school. Plans seen, and 
specifications, with quantities. from the Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit 
of 1. . 

Apri. 5.—Meestee.—Hosprr+t.—Erection of a 
cottage hospital, teeether with boundary walls 
end other works. adjoining Neath-road. Maesteg 
Plans ceen, and specifications, quantities, and 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the, tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 
form of tender from the 
mercial-street, Maesteg. : 

Apri 6. Briston. — Corraces.—Erection of 
three pairs of cottages. Plans, specifications, 
and conditions with Mr. J. T: Willis, Deputy- 
Clerk to the Council, Cromer-road, Sheringham. 

Aprit 9.-Isle of Wight.—CorraGe, erc.-—For 
erection of cottage and outbuildings at Bleak- 
down, Round Manor Farm, Godshill. Plans and 
specifications with Mr. S, E, Tomkins, architect, 
13, High-street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

* APRIL 13. Abingdon. ALTERATIONS TO 
Post-orrice.__The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for altera- 
tions to post-office. See advertisement in this 
ssue for turther particulars. 

* ApRIL 15,—Tonbridge.—Scnoo..—The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for erection 
of a new girls’ school. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

APRIL 18. Cadney. ADDITIONS, ETC.—For 
alterations and additions to the Council school at 
Cadney. Quantities and form of tender from 


architect, 32, Com- 


Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank- 
street-chambers, Lincoln. Deposit of 11. 1s 

* APRIL 19. agSingstoke. — FounpaTIons. 
The Hampshire Joint Asylums Visiting Com- 


mittee invite tenders for foundation works for 
new asylum at Park Prewett, near Basingstoke. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars 

No Date Flawborough. — Appitions.—For 
additions and alterations to Church Farm House, 
Flawborough, near Newark, with three cottages, 
etc. Deposit of 1. to Mr. G. A. Wilson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Hartshead-chambers, Shef- 
field 

No Dare. — Great Harwood. -—— SnHops, erc.— 
Erection of three shops and one cottage in Park- 


avenu< Specifications and quantities from Mr. 
Robert Mercer, architect and surveyor, Park- 
ane, Great Harwood 

No Date. — Headfort.—Convent.—Erection of 
a new presentation convent at Headfort, Co. 
Galway Drawings and specification with 
Messrs. Doolin & Butler, architects, Mansion 


House-chambers. 27, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
No Date. — Ilkley.—-Post-orrice.-—Erection of 
new post-office in Chantry-drive. Deposit of 
1. ls. to Messrs. Howorth & Howorth, archi- 
ts. ete., Old Bank-chambers, Cleckheaton. 


Nature of Appointment. 





*BUILDING INSPECTOR 


‘THE -BUILDER. 


No Darte.—Ipswich.—Cuaprr..—For erection of 
Bethesda Baptist Chapel. Deposit of 11. ls. with 
the architect, Mr. F. G. Faunch, 76, Cranbrook- 
road, Liford, London, E. 

No Dare. — Kennford. — Resroration._For 
restoring the farmhouse at Higher Brenton, 
Kennford, near Exeter. Messrs. Ellis, Son, & 
Bowden, F.S.1., aurveyors and architects, Bed- 
ford-chambers, Exeter. ; 

No Dare.—-Knottingley.—Hovsrs.For the 
erection of seven dweiling-houses in Aire-street. 
Names to Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects and surveyors. Pontefract. ; 

No Dare.-Pittenweem.—-ScHoo..—-Erection 
of new school. Quantities from Measrs. Haxton 
& Walker, architects and surveyors, 3, High- 
street, Leven, Fife. Deposit of 1. 1s. ’ 

No Date.—Staveley.—-SchooL_rooms.— Erection 
of new schoolrooms. Plans and specification 
with Mr. Frank Windle, architect ond surveyor, 
183, Chatsworth- road, Chesterfield. 

No Date.-Wakefield, etc.--ApDDITIONS, ETC.— 
For making alterations and additions to the Old 
Dusty Miller Inn, Kirkgate, Wakefield, and the 
reconstruction of the Rose and Crown Inn, Ing- 


birchworth, near Penistone. Messrs. Massie & 
Holdsworth, architects, Town Hall-chambers, 
King-street, Wakefield. 

No Date._-Wetherby.--Viitas, etc.—For erec- 


tion of two villas and a motor-house. Names to 
Mr. C. H. Brooke, Lic.R.1.B.A., architect, 7, 
Cockridge-street, Leeds. 

No Date.—Whitby.--Buncatow.—Erection of 
a bungalow at Sleights. Mr. George S. French, 
architect, Normanby-terrace, Whitby. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


March 26 Farnham.-—BurpGre.—Erection of 
an oak bridge over the River Wey, in the Gostrey 
Meadow Recreation Ground. Drawings and 
specifications with the Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Scuth-street, Farnham 

Apri, 5.—Brongwyn.—Bripce.—Erection of a 
new footbridge at Porth, Brongwyn. Plan and 
specifications at the Post-office, Ponthirwen. Mr. 
Thomas Evans, Survevor, Pantyrlis, Llechryd 


FURNITURE, -PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


March 23.—Aberdare.—PaintinG.—-For paint- 
ing seventeen villas, Elm-grove, for the Waynes 
Ruilding Club. Specifications with Mr. Alec. 8. 
Cameron, architect, 1, Glanant-street, Aberdare. 


Public Appointment, 


Nature and Place of Sale. 








*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CATFORD, S.E. 


*STOUCK awn 
*STKS 
*HOUSE ax 
*HOUSES, SHOPS, Er« 


SHOP, ST. PANCRAS—At the Mart 
At the Mart... 


*LEASEHOLD PROPERTY, PLANT, MACHINERY, & BUILDER'S STK.—On the Prema, 


continued from page 344. 


LAW REPORT 
positiol the medical profession—who would 


i 
n be Ke to and could not be expected to 
ttend u i VW. 1s. subpoena. Dr. Wilcox 
did not attend, and then, on behalf of the 
appli ertificates were tendered as 
evidence and alth ugh he (Counsel) objec ted, 
the learned County Court Judge admitted them 
as evidence There was no reason why the 


nouse-su 


we who acted at the hospital under 
Dr. Wile 


vx ild not have been called as a 
witness. If 1} Lordships ordered a new trial 
he (Couns would undertake to call Dr. 
Wilcox as a witness. The County Court Judge 
held upon the evidence that Richards was 
incapacitat by an accident arising in the 
course of his employment, and made an award 
n his favour for 17s. 6d. a week compensation 
during incapscity. He submitted that in the 


he case ought to be remitted to 
the County Court and be retried. 

Mr. Jacobs, for the applicant, said he could 
not contend that the certificates were properly 
admitted as evidence by the County Court 


circumstances 


Judge He submitted, however, that there was 
mple evidence to justify the finding of the 
County Court Judge It was due to the 


solicitors instructing hin to say that they had 
done all they could to get Dr. Wilcox to give 
evidence; but the latter was prevented from 
doing so on account of being compelled to 
attend an inquiry at the Home Office. 

In the result their Lordships held that in 
the circumstances the case must be referred 
back to be reheard by the learned County 
Court Judge. ; 

Order accordingly, 


PLANT or STONE MERCHANTS, STOCKWELL, S.W. 
*“BULLDERS’ & CONTRACTORS’ STOCK & PLANT— 
ry ELECTRICIAN & BLDR.’S MERCHT. & EN( 


Removable 
columns, and the like, and for forming 
in concrete structures generally. 


Woodbury 
mortar, and miscible pastes for making the 
same, and processes of making such pastes 


and making waterproof cement, mortar, and 
concrete, 


Grates and fuel holders. 


William Arthur Price: 
for use in glazing windows and the like. 
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Makcn 26. — Willesden. — y,. 


* : 
Willesden D.C. invite tenders for supply of The 
See advertisement jn 4)" 


In this 


vans and water vans. 
issue for further particulars. 

* Maxcu 28, —- Leytonstone. — Aj;| 
AND CLEARING BorEHOLE.-The West || 


pa 7 him (pyar 
dians invite tenders for clearing ¢} a 


of an artesian well and provision of to.” 
air-hft plant, and also for supply of por, 
air-lift plant, together with 


advertisement in this issue for further 


ticulars. Dar 


Marcu 29.—Ealing.—Pawting.—For extor 
painting of municipal cottages in North 4. 
uth roads, South Ealing. Specifications 


and forms of tender from Mr oe 
M.Inst.C.E,, Borough Engineer, Town sat 


Ealing, W. Deposit of 11, 1s. 
m APRIL 3. 
Sanitary Fitrtincs.—The Hammersmith p 
vite tenders for purchase and removal! o| 
and fixtures and part demolition oi 
convenience. See advertisement in 
for further particulars. 
* Apri 8.—-Windsor. 


7 


htting 





DEMOLITION, Fre.T 


Secretary of State for War invites tenders for 4), 


demolition of two blocks of soldiers’ quarters ay 
part of latrines; also filling basements, making 


up parades, gravelling, etc. See advertisemen: 


in this issue for further particulars 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


* Marc 27. Cheshire. — Macapam Roap 


Messrs, Lever Brothers, Ltd., Port Sunlight, jn- 
(length about 


; : 
See advertise- 


vite tenders for macadam road 
three miles) on Storeton Estate. 
ment in this issue for further particulars 
Makcu 27, —- Enfield. — Roap.—For making. 
the private street known as Jasper-road 
and specifications seen, and forms of tender fro: 


Mr. Richard Collins, Public Offices, Enfield 
Middlesex. 
Apri, 26.—-Brighton.—-Srwers.—For the cor 


struction of sewers. 
the Town Hall, Brighton. Deposit of 1. is 
* ApriL 3.-- Hammersmith.— Woop-paving 
The Hammersmith B.C, invite tenders for 1 
paving, with creosoted deal blocks, portion 
Hammersmith-road. See advertisement in t! 
issue for further particulars. 


Application 








PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





3,937 of 1911.—Frederick William Campbell : 
cores for forming hollow piles, 
Sales 


4,421 of 1911.—Frederick George Jones: 


Conveyor rollers. 


4,906 of 1911.—John Hugh McCoy: Concrete 


water tanks. 


5.000 of 1911.—Alfred Charles Blackmore: 


Mechanism for connecting doors so that the 
opening of one simultaneously effects the open- 
ing of the other. 


5,402 of 1911.—Herbert Abraham and Harold 
Haines: Waterproof cement, 


7,016 of 1911.—Fred Watson: Back boilers 


for use in connexion with domestic fireplaces. 


7,047 of 1911.—Frederick Marshall : 


1911.— James 


Fire- 


escapes, 


7,929 of 


Henry Birtwistle: 


8,186 of 1911.—Frank Wilford Mellows and 
Mode of and means 


8,689 of 1911.—John Alexander Parker and 


John Wright: Chimney and ventilating shaft - 


tops. 











* All these applications are in the stage in 


which opposition t 
cham conte 0 ° the grant of Patents upon 


By whom Advertised. Salary. TS is te 

Plymouth Borough Council... | 100%. per ammwm. ..........ccc0scciceesescscescesensceseereoescneoseees April~li 

By whom Offered. S i 

lough Hotel, Lewisham ........... Jesse W. Jones ............ giles ; sabnieed Mar 2 
é On the Premises ... | J. T. Skelding & Holland 00.2.0... 5:.00.0cscccsresrsconesrarcanesssceresnes Mar. 2 

At Scrafton-road Works, Iford-lane H.W. Smih .........0...0....000. ts an iamcieiaess Mar. 3 
+R.— 86, Banner-st., Golden-la., B.C. Fryett, White, & Co. .. wey Mar =~ 
abcess adda ianaibnueimiaian cavehehs 1 RENE; MN: A WRI s ccesssinzacsiaveoonses ‘cinindideamaimasis April - 
sais RON, TO AR NEMO . ss ncntdhu csi cipdinavkdkis cinta bhisesereconebe\rstapostanees April 3 

SON, TOO, Be i a sancthiciavackccint eo iassessusbtnnsieinaisserncays April 11 


9.310 of 1911.—Herbert Linwood Sleigh: A! 
attachment for use in connexion with moto! 
ear and other doors, and folding w ws, 
prevent rattling and slamming. 

9,350 of 1911.—Alfred Acroyd, Percy Chure! 
field Larmuth, and John Reynolds: Ventilators 
and the like. 

9,382 of 1911.—James Henry 
George Richard Leadsom . Appa! tus 
operating casements, fanlights, and the like. 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 

ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT 


March 8.—By Wisterton & Sons. 
Burntwood, Staffs.—Pipe Grange Farm, 2) ° 


{or 





Or. 26p.,¢ bikktcbybae itabeveronady eauieens foil 
March 12.—By Huwter & Hunter. 
Notting Hill.—Hazelwood-cres., f.g. rents 4... : 
reversion in 54 yrs..................... a 
Adair-rd., f.g. rents 65'., reversion in 5+ yrs 1,1 
St. John’s Wood.—Cavendish-rd., Ig. ren! _— 
671. 10s., u.t. 8) yrs., g.r. nil. ‘ . 
Belgravia.—Wilton-st., Lg. rents 45!. 10s., 0° ‘70 
DPE, WE AR hansen ciiseniqscsnne se alede abies 4 
Paddington.—Clarendon-st., l.g. rents 491., 0.'. - 
SO F068. TE, MBB. oon isiccscosccuvsesesssovese- a o 
11 and 12, Star-st., ut. 9 yrs., g.r. 121. 12s., 260 
PP TA sidsadiveieccioucases Siders eblaiieieeceabeenss 


Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freeheld 
stereo yoo Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; 1.6.T “ 
groan cent ; gr. for ground-rent ; r. for ren 

f. for freehold; ¢. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehol; P- i 
nm; e.r. for estimated reutal; w.r. for week y 


Ile 


sont q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly Ten’: 
une: ; 


earn | oe Der anes eee ior 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. fo 

grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


PT Prayy 


. rmanent 
fixing, et, G.. 


Hammersmith. Disposat op 


Plans 


t Specifications and forms of 
tenders at the office of the Borough Surveyor a! 
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Date 
of Sale. 


Mar 2 


M. ar. 2 


Mee ifus 
and the like 


PROPERTY 


EPORT 
NS. 
rm, 23 2 . 
ae £870 
rER. 
rents 42.., : 
a 
in 54 yrs 1,1) 
g. rent 290 
10s., 1! 
‘ 4,0 
3491., 0 ns 
ebeeeeee 670 
121. 128 be 
260 


g.r. for freehold 
nd-rent ; i.g.r. for 
-rent ; r. for rent; 
' leaseho! d: p. for 
; wr. for ‘epekly 
for yearly rental; 
- annum; yrs. for 
for road; sq. for 
eres. for ¢ -rescent; 
for yard ; gr. for 
blic-house ; 0. for 
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PRICES CURRENT OF OF MATERIALS. 


his li stig to give, na far as possible the 

sone m terial, not neconsa necessarily the lowest, 
ity obviously affect prices—a 

gals nd Ye remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 


¢,¢ Our aim 
crerage Pic 







BRICES, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 
st Stoc 


et eeocks for Facings 
Pe Per 1000, a at Railway Depét. 


13 * BestBlue Pressed 
Staffordshire... 3 15 
$12 0 Do. Bullnose...... 40 





ttons * 
er Fareham 


oD 


sod 7 
Dated Frenee 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 
Baicks— 
z a hite, Double Headers 13 17 6 
4 and Salt One Side and two a 
WOM strtch'rs 1 7 6 BRB essen 7 6 
Headers ....-.--. 1017 6 Two Sides and Rtas 
Qnoins, Bullnose, one a sone 3S v7 $ 
and 44 in. Flats 14 17 : Splays Squin 3 


D’ble Stretchers 16 17 
Second Quality £1 108. - 1000 less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand ....... i 6 9 ‘per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast we auc ” ” 
Best Portland Cement ......-+. 31 0 per ton, ” 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” at 

Nors—The pone 00 or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks. 

Stone Lime 13s, 0d. per yard delivered. 

soueidge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Bara Stoye — delivered on road waggons, » d. 
Paddington Depot.........ccsserreceererrsnrserencnscsenes 
Do. do, delivered on road ‘weapon, Nine Elms 
Depot ..cccscsesserseesseesreneesnarenrseneeeessenneseasenpnanens 


Porttaxp Stowe (20 ft, average)— 

Brown Whithed, delivered on road waggons, 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depét, or 
Pimlico Wharf 2 

White Basebed, delivered on road wagons 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms Depot, or 


eererrrrrrrrrrerrr itt Tritt tir itis) 


Pimlico Whar .....cccccsarsrsescscseccessessessescoeses 2 4 
Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Railway Dep5t. 

a. a, s. d, 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks ...... 1 6 Freestoue ......... 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Bed Mansfield 
Darley Dale in ee 
blocks .. vais as ae Talacre & Gwespyr 
Bed Corsehill in ORIND  secncsecceseces 

blocks slossibiiaseniediatss’ 1 3 


Yors Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway DepSt. s. 4. 
Seappled random bIOCKS ........s.cccsesesseasssseneeseeenes i 10 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway De 
6 in, sawn two sides landings to sizes (unde 










# ft, BUPOD.) cescarceree c0 sepeeeeenneeas serep-nereeeenes « 28 
in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto .. pisiibtiaieumesouns 2 6 
sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)............ 0114 
2 in, to 24 in. se awh one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
it ln, to in, ditto, ditto...... 0.» sitsbeaiaaiiennininnabnees » 6 
Harp Yorx—~ 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random bIOCKS .......sccssecsessasseereessesences 0 
Per Ft, Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in, sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40 ft. P 
super.) Steresnesesswssevecesassounsenbersaresageseorepenseooves 
in, rubbed two: sides ditto esecveseocessoorsecs 3 0 
‘in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) - 12 
din, self-faced random Mags ..ecccccssccserccersorecsersee O 5 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In, In, £54 In, In. £8. 4. 
%x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
gor .... 13 3 6 unfading green 1517 6 
dxl2ditto 1317 6 90x12 ditto ...... 6 
din ety 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
Wiig 30 0 16x8 ditto......... 10 5 0 
1x12 ditto .. 15 0 20x 10permanent 
Hx8 ditto. 5 0 TOON oeecseseses 11 12 6 
Porta, bine 18x10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Wxéditton "(12 &  16x8 ditto........ 612 6 
TILES, 
At Railway Depot. 
Best plain red re. * Best Hartshill”’ a. 
Mg (per 1000 2 0 brand, plain sand 
Hip and Va faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
Best pet doz ) 7 te 
1000) eee BE sesiseenininss 2 6 
vrpermamental . "Tom as 
7 and Vali ad Vv Lang ; ; : 
07, : 
~ onbon fs ‘3 — 
E awit binds: 1000) 42 6 
De. W'ds) (perio - 6 ‘ eee eeeneee ¥ 
i mtal(pe (per 1000) 45 0 
Vi ¥(per dov. 3 . ood ta 
B WooD, 
destin Woon, At per standard. 
by 9 riper Ae wanddin, @ 6 a, & 8. 4, 
Deals ; bert Sep eevveseseeree 14,0 0 1510 0 
srveseeeerees 1310 0 we 1410 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Buiipine Woop (Continued)— 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in, and £ s, d. 


At per standard. 











Sin., and 3in. by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6and3by6... 010 0 less than 
0 
2 in. by in. and 2 in. by Gin. .. 910 0 1010 0 
2 in, by 44 in. and 2 in. by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in, and 1} in, by 7 in. ........... - 010 0 more than 
tin. , Sanne 
Fir pra best middling Danzig at per load a of. .- ft. 
or Memel(average specification) 5 0 0 
INO ivswichcaicsccddigdiicicamincesanin 410 4 5 7 0 
Small tirsber (8 in. to Win.) ... 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to8 in.)...... 35 310 0 
Swedish balls ......................0 212 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 5 5 0 6 0 0 

Joixers’ Woop. At per standard, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
SE 24100 ... 210 0 
i 4 3h eee 210 0 ... 210 90 
Battens,24 in.and 3 in. by 7 in. a eo aa Se 
Second geiow deals, 3in. byllin. 19 0 0 .. 2 0 0 
3in.by9in. 18 0 0 .., 1910 0 
Battens hi in. and 3in.by7in. 14 00... 15 0 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
i Lp) eas A Sees 
Battens,2jin.and3in. by7in. 1110 0 .. 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow 
Sin. Dy LL im. ......cr.ecseceeres 2110 0... 2210 0 
Bis B Wis BF BI veasccssacesccsing 1810 0 19 10 0 
BE adic itiphdetneesseniens 14 0 0 1 0 0 
— yellow deals, 3 in. ac 
. 1610 0 1710 0 
0 140 0 
o 0 .. 1210 0 
er a a Sin.byllin. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
i WP ncasatbenndsivaians 300... 400 
Battone ciacinghiuisdblacunddabanimbialiae 1010 0... I O 0 
White Sea and Petersburg— 
nS byllin. 15 0 0... 16 0 0 
3in. by9in. 14 0 0... M1 O 
Batte sidrinaniestialianatdeantnasininin 1110 0 ... 1210 0 
Second whikedeain, Sin. byllin. 144 0 0... 15 0 9 
» ” $ in. by 9 in. 13 0 0 4 0 0 
IND sccbasictsindsiienkiceentenincien 1010 6 ll 0 0 
Pitch-pine: deals ..........cscscseves 19 0 0 21 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra............ 910 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regularsizes 48 0 0 upwards. 
CIEE oa cececevcscccresecressecennee 32 0 0 " 
Seconds, regular sizes ............ 33 0 «0 ” 
CIID so inccrnsndcsenceessicsncensoe 2300 ” : 
Kurai Pine—Planks perft.cube. 0 46... 0 6 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
» per ft. oube Lieaanknutaenince’ 03 0 039 
a SS anemones. 02 6 02 6 
Wainscot Oak Legs, per ft. cube 0 6 6 08 0 
Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
yi icaialndintivets ~ science “3 im @ ee 010 
fin. Ms ncisiseiciiaiehernee 00 8} 
Dry itahogany—Houiniras Ta- 
basco, per ft. super ae inch.. 0 0 10 @ F.% 
Selected, Fi ver ft. super. 
a es ee 6 026 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as I alesiicaddaconss 0 010 010 
Teak, por load ...........ccccccereseeseee 18 0 0 22 0 0 
American Whitewood planks, 
per FE. CUBS  ..........ccreseceresese eee.  OoGse 
Prepared F Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
1 in, by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
BhOt -...----o00 500+. oe 0138 6 .. O17 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed an 
canta’ " pilosa . sssiameinia : owe... O88 @ 
r= * in. yellow, slaned an 
" ban . scien , ediiinsekiiveie 016 0 100 
lin. n. by 7 in. white, planed and 
RE NEL cE 012 0 014 6 
1 in. er, 7 in. white, planed and 
mate tched - Slakianbosetaenaneaacsennodies 012 6. 015 0 
b <7 in, white, laned and 
— . peep ee Oe ng: OS 
hog in. ellow, ‘matched 
: mi 3a jetated bets. ° 0 O : FES 
Mang S74 0140... O18 6 
pnd 4 bea ” ” 010 0 < ae 
in. by 7 in ” ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d, per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered 
ow Vans, per ton. 





led Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. a. d. 

oo RE SE ATER vee 710 ee 
irders, ordinary 

pp enorme 9100... 100 0 

Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 100... 1200 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, —_ 

oa sieubesbinsdoeosainivel 910 0... 10 00 

Plitch Plates .........-:c--eseeseaeeeres 1m 8 .. SBS 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns... 710 0 .. 8 10 0 
METALS. 

Per ton, in London. 

Inox— 2s. 4. 2s. 4. 

Common Bare ........cse-eecccreerns e¢@0-.a Cem? 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality ..........-+--» 5 0 915 0 

ey non leanne et ie oe — 
Mild Steel Bars ...,......-00-+.00-+ w 8 0 915 0 






Sheet Iron, Gal 
$ ft. to 20 g. 
,and24g. 16 0 0 
” eet ee - MH 
Sheet Iron, Gal flat, q _— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .......... . 1810 0 
. ™ ~ 28 g.and 26g. 19. 9 0 
” ” Be cevcosvveces 
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METALS (Continued). 
Inox (Continued)— Per ton, in London. 
Galvanised ted Sheets—- £ «. dL Se a. 
i sizes, to 8ft. Og. 15 v 
” ” - . and 2g. 15 5 
pandanauniilt 16 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheste sti iyi 2ft. 

party tag ae, arch yay Lassaiss 12 10 
Rent Sott Steel heets, as & 2g. : io 

Cut Nails, 3in. to6 inn 
(Under 3 in., usual trade aay 


“- 


vee 


cCoocoo OOS 


Sill 


u 


LEAD, &c. 


£ 
Lxap—Sheet, English, 41b. and up 19 1 
Pipe £2 COM ..2.0c0ceccrvcrscuscecesacs 20 






= 
< 


In casks of ieee 
aw 8 4 


1 | 





3 3 0 
Zine, i in bundles, Is. per cwt. extra, 
es _ 
” 0o1it — 
” 0 010 om 
” 0 010 = 
. A? a _- 
” os Os od 
Tin English Ingots......... ” oe oe ad os 
So_pER—Plumbers’ ......... ” 00 &.. -- 
IRIE, UE sinecinnycicsbaonesnnnn ” oD tn « oo 
ROTGERD  seccoscorsensetncecte ” ee ae a= 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 os. thirds .......... . 26 oz. fourths ......... 34d. 
» fourths ......... 1 32 oz. a eee 5d. 
21 . one TEES “ee d. 
ourths ... ..... 2 Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3 
26 om: ER icicicsstan le 21 oz. “ia. 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 









$ Hartley’s  ....cccccese 2d, Figured Rolled, Ox- 

ee Sema eer see 23d. ford Rolled, Oce- 

ca ae 24d. anic,Arctic, Muffied, 

and Rolled Cathe- 
dral, white........... a 

Ditto, tinted............ 

* Not less than three crates. 
OILS, &c. 2a. & 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ......... per gallon 0 3 3 
” ” » in barrels......... ” 03 4 
. ” » in drums ......... ” 03 6 
Boiled ,, » in barrels......... ” 03 6 
* * » in drums......... ” 03 9 
Turpentine - — dibibiniecsaane . 0 210 
ee yrs 03 0 
— Ground I English White Lead, per ton 27 10 0 
Ge NG BI ckcnccccincvninncssiveceta 24 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ............ per owt. 010 0 
Stockholm Tar  .............cccsccseve . perbarrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &c. Per gallon 
£8. a. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ................ccccccerseeres 08 0 
Pale Copal Oak ..............0:c0-00.- 010 4 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ....... 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Su ne Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

IIIT at inhi chaiigtonkennaneiaduriomaaabesnens 0M 6 
Vine Elastic Carriage «.....:.c.ccssccccccccssecsccaces 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..... P 016 0 
NII ccaalesaciaienhitaedutciaiieggeeneneliehicalaile 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ..... mass 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil .............cccccccecsorecres a 
Eggshell Flating Varnish ...................csce008 018 0 
Sy Se I an coseensanesactetinvtitvenianabess 140 
I ai ahtiticssicninininciannnaemsnenad 012 0 
Ne I I I Sie niticdsennscesmscestinciivtinns 010 6 
Best Black Japan................. is 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ..... ° 090 
IE IE sirectnepiscicinnccntacnreetensnineen 080 
PINE TIE cicispaaisUiccrdnhnastinntocsniegeninicmicgtnnivnl 016 0 
PE nid as inics biteliienaieninthbnicapecewmereiene . 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ....................... ss 010 6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to li 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ T 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel 
business matters should be addressed to “T 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
pv and the Editor cannot be responsible for 

wh pe manuscripts, or other docu- 
ne or models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

fay Seen eae to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ap speak af te antes or drawing, when 
ditor, who retains the right to reject 

eee receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


N. B.—ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 


any important archi ‘tion will be 
-— ted for publication by the the ‘editor Whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 
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348 
TENDERS. 


Communications for msertion under this headi 
ehould be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reac 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





BARGOED (Glam).—For the erection of a new 
infants’ school at South Bargoed, for the Glamorgan 
County Education Committee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
M.8.A., County Architect, Cardiff :-— 

R. Jones, Caerphilly* ..................... £2,792 7 10 


BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For erection of a new mort- 
uary at the Workhouse, for the Guardians of the Poor 
of Auckland Union. Mr. F. D. Livesay, architect, 
Bishop Auckland. Quantities by the architect :— 

J. Braithwaite & G. W. Hether- 

Son vesrave-- £400 00 ee £373 14 0 
F. Sowerby ...... 300 00] T. Hilton ......... 367 56 
W. Hope & Sons 383 15 0 | J.T. Douglas & 

T. Manners ...... 381130! Son, Bishop 


G. H. Bell ......... 378100: Auckland*...... 366 18 0 


BLACKBURN.—For extension of the Town Hall. 
Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, & Thornely, and Messrs. 
Stones, Stones, & Atkinson, architects, Blackburn :—- 

W. J. Woof Cronshaw & Sons, Pump- 
strect, Binckbern®  .............000sssceses £32,475 


CHRISTCHURCH (Mon).—For erection of seven 
houses, piggeries, etc. Mr, C. F. Ward, A.R.I.B.A., 
Borough Architect :— 

G. Edwards ... £5,583 00): C H. Reed ... £4,668 12 3 
H. Thomas & P.H. Saunders 4,654 10 0 


Son .. 5107 00 Morris & 
F. Jerrett . 5034 90 Biddle ... . 4,572 18 ll 
E. E. Jenkins 4,900 87 F. W. Powles 4,293 1 7 
F.C. Parfitt .. 4,88 00 J.H. Williams 4,280 0 0 
Kirby & Westa- H. Smith ...... 4,136 0 0 
_ . 4,816 00 W. Moore 4,072 0 0 
E. Jordan... 4,770145 R. W. Moont 3,921 0 0 


G F ‘Leadbeter 4,700 00 
Borough Architect's estimate, £4,297. 


GOSPORT.—For extension of Alverstoke Laundries, 
Ltd., Elson, Gosport, for Alverstoke Laundries 
Company. Mr, A. E. Cogswell, architect, Portsmouth :— 


S. Salter £811 0] J. Hunt ..... £712 10 
J. Croad . 765 0! F. J. Privett 675 0 
J. Crockerell 763 0] 

HARLESDEN,— For erection of a new lice 


Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.1.B.A., 
Architect and Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police 
District, New Scotland-yard, S.W. Quantities by 
Messrs. Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelplri-terrace, 
Strand, W.C. :— 


station at Harlesden. 


Shurmur & Sons... £11,362 Willmott & Sons... £10,864 
Holloway sros, Holliday & Green 

Lte 11,292 wood, Ltd. 10,819 
Ashby & Horner 11,264 Prestige & Co., 


F.& H. F Higgs 11,159 Ltd. 
Mowle m & C o., Ltd, 11,045 
Grover & So 11,048 Patman & Fother- 
Killby & Gayfor i, ingham, Ltd 
Ltd 10,948 G. Godson & Sons 
Ww. Moss & Sons, 
Ltd. 10,940 


. 10,549 
Sabey & Son, Ltd... 10,397 
10,373 
10,296 


HAYES.—For laving-out site, construction of roads, 
etec,, ander ection of fifty-one houses at Elder’s Field, for 
the Hayes Urban District Council. Mr. D.C. Fi idler, 
Council Engineer and Surveyor 
C. F. Kearley £11,789 00! Y. J. 
Holloway Son 

Bros., Ltd. 11,500 006!A.E. Knight 
Wood Bros 10,500 00} W. J. Wilkin- 
( Wa itts& Co. 10,467 O01 son 
A. Winch 9,977 11 41 C. J. 
(x. Porter 8S8 OOF 
C. Groom 9,808 53 


Lovell & 
. £9,619 00 
8,930 9 0 


8.671 00 
Dusgate, 
Hayes* 


8,455 00 


Surveyor’'s estimate, 


£8,510 


THE BUILDER. 


HOVE.—For erection of a greenhouse in St, Ann's 
Well Gardens :— 
McKellar & Westerman, 136, Church- 

WORM TOR os icde ok ccinsicieieanenn .. £34 10 

HOVE.—For building shedding, stores, and other 
works at Erroll-road Depét. Mr. H. H. Scott, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove :— 

136, Church- 





eKellar & Westerman, 





HULL.-- For erection of East Hull Picture Drome. 
Mr. J. Abbott, architect and surveyor, Hull :— 


G H. Panton & J. Houlton & 
Sons, Ltd...... £2,064 00 BORG scssicicessi £1,870 00 
J.T. Levitt...... 2,000 00) G,. Houlton & 
J. H. Fenwick 1, 970 GG; Gens....:...:: 1,845 00 
A. Ligon ......... 1,963 136 T. Goates & 
Cc. T. Kettle- Sens, %, 
WIN vuccleiicaw 1,958 00 Brunswick- 
F. Southern 1,888 18 0} —— 1,786 00 
} 'T. E. Sugden... 1,775 00 
LLANBRA DACH ( Cuadyenia, Glam). —For the erec- 


tion of anew boys’ school at C yg for the Glam- 
organ Education Committee. r. Pugh-Jones, 
F.S.1., M.S.A., County Architect, C. rdf: oe 

Hamilton & Millard, ——-, hace £5,826 7 5 


LONDON.,- er erection of a ‘building to contain 
twelve slipper-baths, with waiting-room, etc., in Fen- 
street, Tidal Basin. Mr. John G. Morley, Borough 
Engineer, West Ham :-— 

A. H. Fryd......... £1,358 Oj; A. J. & 8. E. 


H. C. Horswill ... 1,190 0 Allerton ... £1,077 0 
W. J. Clemans... 1,166 6) J, W. Jerram ... 1,059 0 
A. E. Symes ...... 1,137 0 L. Lown & Co., 
A. Newman, Ltd. 1,126 0! Crayford-road, 

Bee 5 welt Rees 1,041 16 


NELSON (Glam).— For the erection of a new 
infants’ school, for the Glamorgan Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, M.S.A., County Architect, 
Cardiff :— 

J. Williams, Abe rtidwe, near Casrphilly® £2,776 

NEW BROMPTON (Kent).--For erection of St. 
Luke's Vicarage House. Messrs. Cutts, Johnson, & 
Boddy, architects, 14, Southampton-street, Strand :— 


West Bros. <h; 29} C, E. Skinner ........ £1,618 
Lovell & Son .... 1,666 H. E. Phillips, 

F.C. Langley 1,°65| Gillingham’...... 1,487 
Denne & Son 1,620 | 


ORMSKIRK.—For alterations at the small hospital 
block at the workhouse, for the Ormskirk Board of 
Guardians. Mr. James Dod, architect :-— 

Taylor & Son, Chureh-road, West 
Ormskirk 5s sovres Meese AT 


J, J, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. L¥D. 








EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST binsewenisteea ices: LY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[MARCH 22, i012 






PORTSMOUTH. — For aa gre 


h-road. SY Driver’ 
architect, ae Suctome — all Cogswell, 
Wakeham Bros. £1,187 9 0| Tay & Co. 

Porter ............ 1,170 00/ PF. J. Priveti re 0 
E. & A. Sprig 113 00|e camer 106 95 

cnintbed bilan’ okt ‘ d 

Durrant Lil8 5 6| J. Grockere) 945 0 9 
W.Joneshons 1,008 180. Re! 827 04 





SONNING COMMON.—F. ion of ac 
ogc at Eve and Saneien rt HOF school and 


E. Hughea......... “ 16| Walden & Cox q 
Cadel Bros... 2,765 0! Espley &  (. “>! 
Wooldridge & 2500 
Simpeon ......... 2,691 0 Franklin, Ltd 2'3q) 
Bosher, Sons, & A. G. Butler 2 9" 9 
s cilsgs tidcbaateaiaics 2,622 0 A. Cox & Sons, 
mera gee 6 Aeinsdon, 
J. Smalibone & 207 9 
ie oo 2,547 0 





SOUTHSEA.—For alterations to business » 
Elm. bw Southsea, for Messrs. T. A. W hike ‘3 Son 


Mr. A. E. Cogswell, architect, P F 
? wen ty um rudential. buildings, 


£574 | Crockerell .. £48 
515 | Jones........ me 
476 








Ham Hill Stone, 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating ogo Hill any Ae ag Trask & Bon, 


Norton, fice aitias- Home, Somerset. 
London Agent :— Mr. E. * Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





te.—The and Metallic Lava 

halte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 

E.C.—The best and cheapest material: for damp 

courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 

roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 

aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 264: Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 

executed, 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 












































PILKINGTON & CO. 


(Estasiisuep 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-BESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from th Mines). 











Drop Dry’ Glazing 


ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zimc Roofing. 


The most Efficient and Economical System in the Kingdom. 


Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


F. BRABY & CO., LTD. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 





Telephone: 
North 3038 (4 lines). 


Chief Offices: 352-364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W- 


Works: LONDON, 


LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
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